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_ BIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Horatio Aucrr, Jn., an author who Jived among and 
for boys and himself remained a boy in heart and asso- 
ciation till death, was born at Revere, Mass., January 13, 
1834, He was ihe son of a clergyman; was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1852, and at its Divinity School in 
1860; and was pastor of the Unitarian Church at Brewster, 
Mass., in 1862-66. Ree ia) | 
In the latter. year he settled in New York and began 
drawing public attention to the condition and needs of | 
street boys. He mingled with them, gained their confix > 
‘dence, showed a personal concern in their affairs, and 
stimulated them to honest and useful living. With his 
first story he won the hearts of all red-blooded boys every- 
where, and of the seventy or more that followed over a 
million copies were sold during the author’s lifetime, © ay 
. Tn his later life he was in appearance a sho ae 
bald-headed man, with cordial manners and whimsi 
_ Views of things that amused all who met him, He died at — 
MS} Natick, Mass., July 18, 1899, ARNT, e 
4 Mr. Alger’s stories are as popular now as when first — 
published, because they treat of real live boys who were 
always up and about—just like the boys found everywhere — 
to-day, They are pure in tone and inspiring in influence, 
' and many reforms in the juvenile life of New York may — 
be traced to them, Among the best known arezy 
Strong and Steady; Strive and Succeed; Try and Trust; ' 
*)} Bound to Rise; Risen jrom the Ranks; Herbert. Carter’s 
| Legacy; Brave and Bold; Jack's Ward; Garis for Him- — 
‘self; Wait and Hope; Paul. the Peddler; Phil the F% Lom 
Slow and Sure; Julius the Street Boy; Tom the Bootblack; ~ 
| Slruggling Upward; Facing the World; The Cash Boy; 
ia eat seein Tis Way; Tony the Tramp; Joe's Luck; Do and  ~ 
¥ 4 Dare; Only an Trish Boy: Sink or Swims A Cousin’s Con- 
~ spiracy; Andy Gordon; Bob Burton; Harry Vane; Hector’s * 
nherrtance; Mark Mason’s Triumph; Sam's Chance; The _ 
‘Telegraph Boy; The Young Adventurers; The Young Out. \ 
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| f daw; The Young Salesman, and Luke Walton. 
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_ this intention was succeeded by a desire to have some fun 
- with the old man. 
Hat “ Canal Street’s about a mile off. ru show Bi the wae 
- for ten cents.” 
“A mile off? That’s strange,” oy the old man, 
puzzled. “'They told me at the Astor House it was ered 
about ten minutes’ walk, straight up.” ‘i 
_ That’s where you got sold, gov’nor. Give me ten 
Mirist cents, and you won’t have no more trouble.” 
_ Are you sure you know Canal Street yourself? ”” said 
the old man, perplexed. ‘ They’d ought to know at the 
hotel.” . ‘ 
*T’d ought to know, too. That’s where my store is.” 
_ “Your store!” ejaculated the old man, fixing his eyes 
upon his ragged companion, whe certainly looked very 
» little like a New York merchant. 
“Jn course. Don’t I keep a cigar store at No, 95!” 
J hope you don’t smoke yourself,” said the deacon— 
_ for he was a deacon—solemnly. . as} ¥ 
Yes, Ido. My constitushun requires it.” 
“My boy, you are doing a lasting rn. to your 
health, 3 said the old man impressively. 
eee Oh, I’m tough. Ikin standit. Better give me a dime, 
and let me show yer the way.” — 
_ The deacon was in a hurry to get to Canal Street, ren 
after some hesitation, for he was fond of money, he drew — 
ut ten cents and handed it to his ragged companion. . 
“© There, my boy, show me the way. I should be Liha Ty 
might have done it for nothing.” — Che 
‘That ain’t the way we do business j in the city, gov’ nor, 
Well, go ahead; I’m in a hurry.” | 
ah You needn’t be, for this i is Canal Street, oh said the boyy ' 
iging off a little. — Aone fii 
“Then you've swindled me.” said the deacon, wra atl fully. 
Give me back that ten cents.” _ ce ea 
‘Not if, 1 know % t if oe the a mocking 
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ain’t the way we do business in the city. Pm ie to 
buy two five-cent cigars with that money.” 
“You said you kept a cigar store yourself? os ee the 
_ deacon, with sudden recollection. 
"+ * You mustn’t believe all you hear, gov’nor,” said the 
_ boy, laughing saucily. | 
- “Well, now, if you ain’t a bad boy,” said the old 
man. 
" “ What’s the odds as long as you’re happy?” said the 
_ young Arab carelessly. 
_ Here was a good chance for a moral lesson, and the 
' deacon felt that it was his duty to point out to the young 
_ reprobate the error of his ways. 
/ “My young friend,” he said, ‘““ how can you expect to 
_ be happy when you lie and cheat? Such men are never 
happy.” 
Rs * Ain't they, though? You bet Pll be happy hea Pm 
' smokin’ the two cigars I’m going to buy.” 


deacon, religion getting the better of his love of money. 
_ * Buy yourself some clothes. You appear to need them.” 


ously. 
“ At any rate, devote the money to a useful purpose, 
and/I shall not mind being cheated out of it. If you keep 
on this way, you'll end on the gallows.” it Reet 
_*'That’s comin’ it rather strong, gov’nor. Hangin’s 
' played out in New York. I guess I’m all right.” | 

_ “Ym afraid you’re all wrong, my boy. You're travelin’ 
to destruction.” 

““TLet’s change the subject,”. said the street boy. 


marks. What’ll you bet I can’t tell your name?” 

Bet! ejaculated the deacon, horrified. 

i «Yes, at nor. Ill bet yee a aeeter i kin tell. Ae) 
mame.” ae 


_ “Keep the money, but don’t buy the cigars,” said the _ ; 


“Buy clo’es with ten cents!” repeated the boy humor- | ue 


“ You’ re gittin’ personal, and I don’t like personal re~ | 


$0 tee ’ Waa & iby it at ;’ fl one AR Pn kAl a Lae Tar 
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«y never bet. It’s wicked, fd said ae old man, with 
| emphasis. 
, “Well, we won’t bet, then,” said the boy. “Only if 
[tell your name right, you give me ten cents. If I don’t 
' get it right, I'll give back this fue You Bate me. Ain’t 
that fair?” 
_ The deacon might have been led to suspect that there 
_ was not much difference between the boy’s proposal and the 
_ iniquity of a bet, but his mind was rather possessed by 
the thought that here was a good chance to recover the 
- money out of which he had been so adroitly cheated. Sure- 
_ ly there was no wrong in recovering that, as of course he 
_ would do, for how could a ragged street boy tell the name 
_ of one who lived a hundred and fifty miles Bees ina 
 small\country town? 
Pil do it,” said the deacon. 

“ You'll give me ten cents if I tell your rie ” 
. Yes, and you'll give me back the money I gave you | 
ee} you can’t tell.” ie 

“(That's it, gov’nor.’ : 
© Then, what’s my name, boy?” ” and the deacon i eehecits if 
ed his hand i in readiness to receive ie forfeit pt a biden 
answer. 
© Deacon Jokn Hopes? siauesen the bay epanaenins. 
uy “The effect on the old man was startling. He was never |. 
more surprised in his life. He stared at ‘the boy. eRe i 
mouthed, in bewilderment and wonder. _ as 
“Well, 1 declare ” he Zhe Calal Lie never heard of” “| 
such a thing.” iy (aN ai 
 Ain’t) right, gov none ea ene : eae 
Yes, my boy, you "re right; but how ‘on n earth hdid you. 
BN OU Bil 5. 
Give me the moneys, and ie tell od and the boy 
nded his hand. . 


nded i it to the young “Arb without ‘remonstranee, 
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“ ee tell me, hy boy, how you know’d me.” 

tos boy edged off a few feet, then lifted his venerable’ 
at so as to display the whole at his face. 

a: ‘Pd ee to know yous deacon,” he oe ies Sam 


lo! stop, I ae 

t Sam was halfway across the street. The dues 
ited an instant, and then dashed after him, his long 
ac in the wind, and his hat unconsciously pushed 


shipwreck. The apple stand was overturned, the | 


Raine compensation for Pani ee Cun 
The eee ns himself up, bruised and ashamed Le 


“When ¢ ‘this Mower was rt he tooled for a. | 
ut the boy was out of sight. In fact, he was just around 


tke. ake ae 
ever had. such fun in all my “fe? ce Gla ‘ 
old fel and fe went off into a fresh hatin i 


tie we crowded streets of the spacer He oh 
ashed headlong into an apple stand, and suffered disas- 


ns hat flew off, and he found himself prere nee 1 


order, laughing as if he would split, He had seen. 


Ts: pe 
Vint 


CHAPTER II 
SAM’S EARLY LIFE 


ee years before the meeting described in the previ- 
_ chapter, Sam Barker became an orphan, by the death of 
his father. The father was an intemperate man, and no 
one grieved much for his death. Sam felt rather relieved 
_ than otherwise. He had received many a heating from his 
father, in his fits of drunken fury, and had been obliged 
to forage for himself for the most part, getting a meal 
from one neighbor, a basket of provisions from another, 
and so managed to eke out a precarious. subsistence’ in 
the tumble-down shanty which he and his father occupied. 
_ Mr, Barker left no will, for the good and sufficient rea- 
son that he had no property to dispose of. So, on the 
day after the funeral, Sam found himself a candidate for 
ta tae poorhouse. He was a stout boy of twelve, strong and 
es, sturdy i in spite of insufficient food, and certainly had suf-) 
fered nothing from luxurious living. 
It was in a country town in Connecticut, near the Rhode 
tend border. We will call it Dudley. The selectmen i 
deliberated. ‘on what should be done with Sam. ; 


house,” said Major Stebbins, ‘He ought to be set at) il 
work. Why don’t you take him, Deacon Hopkins? ” . 


« He's had a fad example in his father,” feta the » a 
‘You could train him oP the’ vay ye ae to go 
| 19) | 


_ © There isn’t much for a lad like him to do at the eek: be 


*“I do need a boy,” said the deacon, “but I’m most. i ier: 
afeard to take ee He’s a dreadful mischievous boy, Bre. Gs 
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* Mebbe I could,” said the deacon, flattered by this trib- | 
_ ute, and reflecting, moreover, that he could get a good 
_ deal of work out of Sam without being obliged to pay 
him wa 
“You could train him up to be a respectable man,” said 
the major. “They wouldn’t know what to do with a boy 
_ like him at the poorhouse.” 
So the deacon was prevailed upon to take Sam to bring 
Weis up. } 
* You’re goin’ to live with me, Samuel,” said the deacon, 
calling the boy to his. side. 
“ Am I? ” asked Sam, surveying the old man attentively. 
“Yes; I shall try to make ‘a man of you.” 
“Till get to be a man anyway, if I live long a 44 
said Sam. 
“TI mean I will make a man of you in a moral Bense,' 
_ explained the deacon. 
| This, however, was above Sam’s comprehension, 
_ “What would you ae to do when you're a man?” asked 
3) the deacon. 
“Smoke a pipe,” Niwa Sam, after some welleetion: 
The deacon held up his hands in horror. PUN 
“What a misguided youth!” he exclaimed. “Can you 
” think of nothing better than to smoke a pipe? ” | 
iN ~ “Dad liked it,” said Sam; “but I guess he liked rum = 
Ny “better.” 
_ “Your father was a misguided man,” said the deacon, 


f 
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= He wasted his substance in riotous living.” 

_ “You ovight to have scen him when he was tight,” said 

Sam confidentially. “Didnt he tear round then? He'd 

} fling sticks of wood at my head. Oh, jolly! Didn’t I 
/ tun? I used to hide under the bed when I couldn’t run out 


Ve “Your father’s dead and gone. I don’t ee to talk 
against him, but I hope you'll grow up a very different 
man. Do you think you will like to live with me?” 
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“TI guess so,” said Sam. “ You live in a good 
where the rain don’t leak through the roof on sn 
You'll give me lots to eat, too, won’t you? ” 

“You shall have enough,” said the deacon cauti 
_ “buat it is bad to Sveriaak Boys ought to be. 
-erate.”’ ee 
“J didn’t over-eat to home,” said Sam. “] went: one 


day without eatin’ a crumb.” | 
' © You shall have enough to eat at my house, but vie 
must render a return.” eas ae 

_ “© What’s that?” 

* You must pay for it.” 

“TI can’t; I ain’t got a cent.” 
Ke “You shall pay me in work. He that does a eat 
_. *shall not eat.” 

_“ Have I got to work very hard?” asked Sam ¢ 


‘1 expect you to work Nehari, I work bac erybod 
works in my house.” | qs JS i 
- Sam was occupied ie a brief space in considering the . 
great problem that connects labor and eating. Somehow — 
it didn’t seem. quite satisfactory. AaB OL chy 
“JT wish I was a pig!” he burst out, rather 
« Why?” demanded the deacon, amazed. 
‘ Pie have a better time than men and. boys. 

have all they can ies and don’t have to. work ce “ 
nuther.” he i 
eed it surprised at you,” said the deacon shoes 
are only brute animals. ‘They have no souls, Wo 
be cama st to. cai Mp your: immortal sou for 


A Peet e to tell, you. ‘now, it cae ae a eH) 
ous Gk Ath you $0} e day. You ain’t had ‘no sort of 
sa Sh ee Do ‘you ever read. the Bible? Aang 

hy Ras 


t 


Yes, wat nt i a great naa 7 


eT think Vd like ii be'a ae eae Sin: suites 
: < “ Then you’d ci ‘on a the sant ih exclaimed the deacon 
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Ate aye: you uote a Voateceay ht 3 asked ce dencon, en- 
tering with Sam at his side. ehh By Oi 
* We've got, just one left i) /0) ya d 
“ How much is it? ” We 
© Ten cents.” - £00 02 ae 
PI take it.” f 
Sam looked on with interest till the geste eke the 
_ @rticle; then his countenance underwent a chan. : 
| * Why, it’s a book,” he said. *\ 
; Ne “ Of course it is, It is a very good book, from elites 
“jyou will learn all about. reue duty, anid | ‘your religious 
i yap aaa Me iy 
+ You needn’t buy it. I Abate want it? said Sam. 
_ . “Don’t want the catechism!” ‘said the deacon, not with- 
i out anger. © ny ess, 
4) &No, it ain’t any. good. AS Ae Ae 
the cae boy, I know better what is Pi fair you than you 
 @o. Ishall buy you the catechism.” 
“Vd rather you’d get me that book,” dona (Gahds 
ing to a thin pamphlet copy of “ Jack, the. Giant eller” 
_ But Deacon. sin ane secs in making the: purchase 
proposed. eh 
4) Are there pny pictures in ite ” asked Sam. ‘iia 
6 No?) : : di Te i : 
* Then I mua MW sea Rie aha b! 
i You don’t know what is for your ‘good. a hae you 
ell Ha wiser in. time, Mons, here we are ity) the house. oe 4 


CHAPTER III 
A De Siiee 


‘Tue first meal to which Sam sat down at the deacon’s 
_ house was supper. It was only a plain supper—tea, 
| bread and butter, and apple pic—but to Sam, who was 
not used to regular meals of any kind, it seemed luxurious. 
He dispatched slice after slice of bread, eating twice as 
much as anyone else at the table, and dees eating his share 
’ of the pie gazed hungrily at the single slice which re- 
mained onthe plate, and asked for that also. 
Deacon Hopkins thought it was time to interfere, 
| “You've had one piece a’ready,” he said. 
_ “TI know it,” said Sam; “ but ’'m hungry.” 
“TI don’t see how you can be.. You've eat. more hac 
any of us.” | 
Tt takes a good deal to fill me up,” said Sam frankly, 
eae: boy “Il eat us out of house and home,”’ said Mrs. 
a ad in alarm. “You can’t have any more. You've 
had enou he? NE Ae 
Sam withdrew his plate. He did not look abashed, fon 
he Was never much inclined that way, nor did his feelings 
ppear to be hurt,’ for he was not sensitive; but he took | 
the matter coolly, and, pushing back his. chair, from the 
table, was, about to leave the room. 
“ Where are you a-goin’?”? asked his new guardian. 
* Outdoors.” 
if Stop. Tve got something for you to do.” 

The deacon went to. the Peete and took there- 
‘om the catechism. . 
You ain't bad “no bringing up, Samuel,” 2 a said. 

4 aye, ; 


16) 
bf a 
Wik i Won don’t know biceeia abot. pour ‘da sad ait | 
“> obligations.. It’s my dooty to make you learn how te 
walk uprightly.” tf ih an 
- “JT can walk straight now,” said Bam: Mr) Oy 

“T don’t mean that—I mean in a moral sense. Come 

i here. 4 
‘Sam unwillingly drew near the daleous: atin 
_ “ Here, I want you to study the first page of the cate~ 
{ chism, and recite it to me before you go to bed.” 
hs 4° i Sam took the book, and looked at the anak Page doubt- 
fully. 
ARE, What's the good of it?” ia dematen in a divedue 
% tented voice. . 
_ “ What’s the good of the catechism? ” exclaimed: fhe 
_ deacon, shocked. “ It?ll Yarn you your duties. ee bene: _ 
fit your immortal soul.’ 
©“ Eedon’t care if it will,” aul Sam perversely. si What 
| “Wo I care about my Boul? It never did me no , 
| * Did you ever see such a heathen, Martha? Hi Sia the. 
> deacon, in despair, turning to his wife. if 
“You'll be sorry you-ever took him ‘Any? said Mrs. Hop: iy 
_ kins, shaking her head. Ag | 
Set down in the corner, and) Parn yout essany Sam 
uel,” said the old man. ; 
Sam looked undecided ‘veoh to aa or nts but, 
en the circumstances, he thought, it best to obey. a 
began » to’ read the catechism, but it did not interest, him, | 
His eyes were not long. fixed on the printed page. The: 
‘roved about the room, following the movements an Mrs.) 
‘Hopkins as she cleared off the table. He saw her take — { 
the pie and place it in the closet. His eyes glistened as 
he caught sight of an entire pie on the lower shelf, « 
gned, doubtless, for the next day’s supper. i" 
7 wish Ls a be he aie to) og “i 
ly? re | 
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out, Then Mrs. Hopkins went into the next room, and. 
_ Sam was left alone. There was a fine chance to escape, and © 
Ty Sam was not slow in availing himself of it. He dropped 
_ the catechism on the floor, seized his hat, and darted out 
of the room, finding his way out of the house through the 
front door. He heaved a sigh of relief as he found him-. 
ae in the open air. Catching sight of the deacon in a 
field to the right, he jumped over a stone wall to the left, 
ih and made for a piece of woods a short distance away. 
Tt was not Sam’s intention to run away. He felt that 
ee ‘would be foolish to leave a home where he got such 
ein good suppers, but he wanted a couple of hours of free- 
dom. He did not mean to’ return till it. was coo can ta 
enidy the catechism.any, longer. 
” “Whai’s the use of wearin’ out a feller’s Om over » such 
stuff ?” he thought. 
(It is not necessary to follow Sam’s movements through | 
the evening. At nine o’clock he opened the front. door, 
and went in, not exactly abashed, but uncertain how the 
deacon would receive him. 
‘Deacon Hopkins had his steel-bowed spectacles on, and 
as engaged in reading a good book. He looked ‘up’ 
sternly as Sam entered. 
“Samuel, where have you been? ” he asked, 
~* Out in the woods,” said Sam coolly... Ay 
““Didn’t I tell you to get your catechism? ’ 3 demanded 
the old man sternly. as 
1 * So I did,” said Sam, ithout blushing. Wes cs ak 
T am Weraid you are telling me‘a lie. Mrs. ee 
said she went out of the room a minute, and when: she 
same back you were gone. Is thatso?” ‘ ; 
“Yes, I guess so,” said Sam. 
Then how did you have time to Parn your lesson? wh 
Tt wasn’t long,” muttered Sam. 
nt ag Pee and I ran see if me ‘ now oes abo it, 
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The deacon took the book, laid it flat on his lap, and 
read out the first question, looking inquiringly hd Sam for 
the answer. 
Sam hesitated and scratched his head. * I give it up,” 
* said he. 
Do you think I’m askin’ oGntnihedinee™ baa ae dea- 
_ con sternly, : 
' No,” said Sam honestly. 
“ Why don’t you know? ” 
“ Because I can’t tell.” j ‘ 
“ Because you didn’t study it. Ain’t you ashamed of 
your ignorance? ” may) 
- “© What's the use of knowin’? ” © 
“It is very important,” said the deacon impressively. 
*€ Now, I will ask you the next question.” 
Sam broke down and confessed that he didtedionowe 
“Then you told me a lie. You said you studied the 
lesson.” 
**T didn’t understand it.” wie 
“Then you should have studied aan Don’t you 
know it is wicked to lie? ” 
“© A feller can’t tell the truth all the time said Sam, 
as if he-were stating a well-known fact. 4 We 
“Certainly he can,” said the deacon. “ IT always: ; 
He do. is ay 
“Do Maule ” inquired Sam, regarding the old man with ify 
ra eras, Bh) 
“Of course. It is everyone’s duty to tell thie truth. wp 
_ Wou ought to die rather than tell a lie. I haye read of a 
man who was threatened with death. He might have saee Ab 
off if he had told a lie. But he wouldn’t.? if Rhys 
ne “Did he get killed? ” asked Sam, with interest. ‘aad 
« Yes? ba | 
_ © Then he must have been a great fool, ” said Sam oo 
ey “ You wouldn’t catch me dium § ie a fool 
j of vinsoueat yee altace i 
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aa « He was a noble man,” ‘said the deacon indignantly. 

A Wa He laid down his life for the truth.” — 

a What good did it do?” said Sam. 

“«T am afraid, Samuel, you are in a very benighted con- 

dition. You appear to have no conceptions of duty.” 

“J guess I haven’t,” said Sam. ‘I dunno what they, 

are.” 

“Jt is all the more necessary that you should study 
your catechism. I shall expect you to get the same lesson 
i to-morrow evenin’. It’s too late to study now.” 

Seine 0, it is, said Sam with alacriby. 

» “I will show you where you are to sleep. You must 
an up ey to go to work. I will come and wake you’ 
u 9 
nan iss was net overjoyed at this announcement. It did 
"not strike him that he should enjoy going to work early 
in the morning. However, he felt imstinctively that it 

_ would do no good to argue the matter at present, and he. 
_ followed the deacon upstairs in silence. “He was ushered 

into a small room partitioned off from the attic. 

' “You'll sleep there,” said the deacon, pointing to a cot 

' bed i in the corner. “ T’ll call Mi at five o’clock to-morrow: 

‘mornin’.”. 

_ Sam pian himself and got into bed at once.) ~ 
_ “This is jolly,” thought he; “a good deal better than 
at home. If it warn’t for that plaguy catechism I’d like 
‘ livin’ here fust-rate. I wish I had another piece of that 


_«& 2? ~ 


ee ten minutes Sam was fast asleep; but the eon was 
4 10 so fortunate. He lay awake a long time, pondering | 
n perplexity what he should do to reform the young. out- 
Jaw of whom he had taken charge. ‘ 

|“ He’s a cur’us boy,” thought the good man. “Seems 
to have no more notion of religion than a Choctaw or a 
eet An’ hae ol 8 been Cae in a _ Christian nant 


CHAPTER IV 


SAM FRIGHTENS THE eminent is 


Sam usually slept the whole night throughe ‘but to- 
night was an exception. It might have been because he 
was in a strange | bed and in a strange house. At any 
rate, he woke in time to hear the clock on the Bays hus 
which his guardian was deacon, strike two. he 

“Where am I? ” was his first thought. 
He remembered almost immediately, and the thoug 
made him wide awake. , He ought not to have been hungry 
at that hour, and, in fact, he was not, but. the thought nocd 

_ the pie forced itself upon his mind, and he felt a longi 
for the slice that was left over Rim supper. Quick 1 
this thought came another: “Why couldn’t he | 
_ downstairs, softly, and get it? The deacon and hie) 
_ were fast asleep. Who would find him out?” — 

» A boy better brought up than Sam might have 
that it was wrong, but, as the deacon said, Sam ha 
conceptions of duty,” or, more properly, his cor 
was not very active. He got out of bed, slippe ‘on hie 
stockings, and crept softly downstairs, feeling his way. 
Kt was very dark, for the entries were unlighted, but fina 
he reached the kitchen without ¢reating any alarm. — 
‘ Now for the closet.. It was not locked, and Sa 

1 door without difficulty. pana 

lL wis hy f bee a V miatch, » 50s sto see wher tha: ) 
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Fiedlst: a he could not find it. It had really been placed 
on the highest shelf, which Sam had not as yet explored. 
_ But there was danger in feeling around in the dark. Our 
hero managed to dislodge a pile of plates, which fell with 
yi ‘a erash upon his feet. There was a loud crash of broken 
_ crockery, and the noise was increased by the howls of Sia 
who danced up and down with pain. — 8 
/ The noise reached the chamber where the Aon and his 
wife were calmly reposing. Mrs. Hopkins was a light 
’ sleeper, and was awakened at once. 
She was startled and terrified, and, sitting up in bed, « 
shook her husband violently by the shoulder. 
_ * Deacon—Deacon Hopkins!” she exclaimed. 
_ “ What’s the matter?” asked the deacon drowsily. 
_/“ Matter enough! There’s robbers downstairs! ” 

_ Now the deacon was wide awake. Ma 
Robbers! ”? he exclaimed. * Pooh. Nonsense! ‘Yow re 
dreamin’, wile.” i 
~ Just then there was another acked, Sand in ye ie 
effect his escape, tumbled over a chair, and there was a 
yell of pain. ; 
“Am I dreaming now, deacon?” demanded his wife 
_ triumphantly, : 
| “You're right, wife,” said the deacon, turning pale, 
ee trembling. ‘It’s an awful:situation. What shall we 


«Do? Go downstairs, and confront ‘the villains! ? 3 re- aN ; 
turned his wife energetically. an 
“They might shoot me,” ny her. Tusband, panie- ny 
stricken. “ They’ re—they’re said to be el desperate 
fellows.” | 


vba Are you a man, and won't defend your property ex: 


“ Pisheps wad better,” said the deacon, sceepting the i 
aaa with wee 


itis wife, ante him. “Do you want me to BP. s) 
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ey 


Pte What! * shiicked Mrs. Hopkins. . You are. viling 
they should shoot me? ” | 
“They won’t shoot a nee said the deacon, 
‘But his wife was not appeased. . 
Just then the unlucky Sam trod on, the tail of the ee 
who was quietly sleeping on the hearth. With the in- 
stinct of self-defense, she scratched his leg, which was 
undefended by the customary clothing, and our hero, © 
who did not feel at all heroic in the dark, not know- 
ing what had got hold of him, roared with: (Pa and, 
» fright. il 

au _ This is. terrible! ”” gasped the « deacon. «“ “ Martha, is 

* the door locked?” - 
be ONO? ri fi 

“Then I'll get up and lock it. “Oh, , Lord, wha will 

become of us?” y 

Sam was now abcde the state) ce ae ae tried » 
“to walk softly, the stairs creaked beneath his weight. 

_. “'They’re comin’ upstairs,” exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins. 
“Lock the door quick, deacon, , or we shall, be murdered _ 
in our bed.” 
: The ‘deacon feached the ya in Ge: ine than’ he aula, 
have hat hema the same feat 1 in - ee hur 


ah 


Wey 


at 
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* They can’t think we've “got anythinks valuable up 
_ there.”. . 
. . Deacon,” burst out’ Mrs. Hopkins, with a sudden idea, 
' “I believe we've been fooled.” 
“Fooled! What do you mean?” 
~-“T pelieye it isn’t robbers.” 
“ Not robbers? Why, you told me it was een her 
husband, bewildered, 
ae | hekeve it’s that boy! 1» 
 * What—Sam? ”? 
66 Yes. 9 ‘ 
/ “What would he want downstairs? ” : . 
~ “TI don’t know, but it’s him, rl be Laan Light the ; 
a lamp, deacon, and go up and see.” ah 
frees ub) it: ‘might be robbers,” ce the “eae ed 
ee ‘alarm, “They might get hold of me and kill me.” > 
> “I didn’t think you were such a\coward, Mr. Hopkins,” ; 
‘said his wife contemptuously. When she indulged in se- — 
vere sarcasm, she was Avaiahhl to omit her’ sss Gultel fees 


Wey sive no, coward, but I Bont want to sek my ‘life, we 
It’s clear flyin’ in the face of Providence. You'd ought | uF 
“to see that it is, Martha,” said the deacon reproachfully. Mees 
» “TI don’t see it. I see that you are frightened, that’s. 

what T see, Light the lamp, and Vl go up myself.” ) 
ay Well, ‘Martha, it’s better for you to go. Sha won't can 
ouch a woman.” ihe 
” He lighted the kay and his wife departed on he er 
rand. It might have been an unconscious action on the ee, 
Part of the deacon, but he locked the door after his wi 
’ Mrs. Hopkins proceeded to the door of Sam’s bed- 
amber, and, as the door was unfastened, she entered. OF: 
x ey “ was still a ae he pretended. to be bee mS 


Att i! 
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Sam Maule a eagle pea 
| The lady took him by the ioe. and shook him with 
no gentle hand, so that our hero was aha to rouse 
himself. 
iy _ * What’s up? ” he suked, rubbing his eyes in apparent ‘eh 
_ gurprise. 
“1 am,” said Mrs, Hopkins shortly, “and you have 
Hh _ been.” ik 
 “T!” protested ‘Gane innocently... “ Why, I was sound * 
asleep when you came in. I don’t know what’s been goin’ 
on. Time to get up?” i" 
What have you been doing downstairs? % demanded is 
Mrs. Hopkins sternly. ! re 
_“ Who says I’ve been downstairs? hg poked Sam. 
Pm sure you have. I heard you.” a Mest 
“Tt must have been somebody else.” > bes 
“There is no, oné else to’ go down, a the Pig Yoke s 
nor myself have been down. Canis ay i Ne SR Mary 
“Likely it?s thieves.” — Ne is Pir le ata 
_ But Mrs. Hopkins felt convinced, ra ‘Sais s Aine 
; that he was the offender, and she determined to bia tam +, 
confess it. \ 
| “ Get up,” she ead “and go aun with me” 
“Tm sleepy,” objected Sam. RG, se 
“So am I, but I mean to find out all abouts this iene, x 
Sam jumped out of bed, and unwillingly accompanied — 
‘Mrs, Hopkins downstairs. The latter stopped: at her © 
chamber door and tried to open it. atte: 
i ce . there? » asked the deacon tremulously. 
> said his wife emphatically, “So yo 
Op on your, wife, did - you, because you tho 
ee Tt does you great credit, upon my word.” whee 
"© What have you found out?” aebat| her husbanc 
evading the a ier iff Was ; it Sam bic a Woe: e all 


Jo you want to go, 


ollowed his more 
ol pit the 


l ssbb Maravan. the Jone oe was ee 
rail of crockery were scattered over 


“upon: Mrs. Hopkins. She had solved 


CHAPTER V 


SAM COMBINES BUSINESS WITH ‘PLEARUEE ri 


€©You came down after that pie,” ‘ghee said, ‘turning - 

ka Sam. 

© What pie?” asked Sam, looking wuilty, nope as 
|) © Don’t ask me. You know well enough. You couldn’t ~ 
find it in the dark, and that’s the way you came to make 
such a noise. Ten of my nice plates broken, too! What 
do you say to that, Deacon Hopkins? ” if 
_ © Samuel,” said the deacon, “ did you do this wicked 

“thing? Ba tig 

’. A moment's ofan on Sam that ey wasid be 
useless to deny it longer. The proofs of his guilt were if 
too strong. He might have pleaded in his defense  emo- 
tional insanity,” but he was not familiar with the course: 
of justice. He was, however, fertile in 1 a 
thought of the next best thing. 
_ “© Mebbe I walked in my sleep,” he. panned, i yi 
“Did. ae ever walk 1 in one nae a asked he deacon, i 
hast hy a ait . 
Low Ke tine aa Shirt Me Aer RE 
me is rather strange es you should go. 


€ Lie pies found it youd avi eaten iti in ‘your 
“icy T should,” “said. Sam. ay i: 


tasted - so. good | hoo My, : iin 
Mrs. Hopkins was not a oft woman, 
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oy of he ee, and accessible to flattery on that subject. 
Sam could not have defended himself better. 
__ * That may be,” she said, “ about your walking in your 
“sleep; but once is enough. Heréafter I'll lock your door 
on the cutside. I can’t be waked up every night, nor I 
- can’t have my plates broken.” 
| |*S’pose the house should catch fire,” suggested Sam, 
_ who didn’t fancy being locked up in his room. 
“Tf it does, I'll come and Jet you out. The. house is 
safer when you're safe in bed.” 
“My wife is right, Samuel,” said the deacon, recover- 
H ing his dignity now that his fears were removed. “ You 
i Taust be locked in after to-night.” : 
> (Sam did not reply. On the whole, he felt glad'to get 
ry, “off 80 well, after alarming the house so seriously. ‘ 
hi Do you mean to stay downstairs all night, Deacon 
opkins? ” demanded his wife, with uncalled-for asperity. 
“Tf so, I shall leave you to yourself.” © 
_ “Ym ready to go up when you are,” said her husband. . 
“T thought you mightn’t feel like stayin? down here — 
alone. 33 {ust 


_Hopkins—you that locked the door on yor wife, because 
you was afraid!” | 
» “T wasn’t thinkin’,” stammered the deacon. 


Now go up. It’s high tifne we were all in bed again.” 


Jam was not called at as early an hour as the deacon 
ended. The worthy man, in consequence of his slum- 


clock. when he called Sam. 


jyou must be spry, or you wont catch up with the work.” | 
_ Work, however, was apt prominent in Sam’s onind, as 
Ss answer showed. | 

* Is. see ready?” ” he asked, mbbing his eyes. 


_ | Much protection you'd be in | time of danger, Me) ue 
* Probably not,” said his wife, in an incredulous tone. * a 


ers being interrupted, overslept himself, and it was seven 


© Get up, Samuel,” he said; “it’s dreadful Wate, and u 


- 


“ik work. PP ‘ 
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«Is ’most ready. Get right up, for ies time to got to. 


“I spose we'll have breakfast first, de said pe ; 
“ If it’s ready.” . . 
Under these circumstances Sih did not hurry. He did 


‘not care to work before breakfast, nor, for that matter, 


afterward, if he could help it. So he made a leisurely, 


3 though not an elaborate toilet, and did not come down- — 
_ stairs till Mrs. Hopkms called sharply up the Hive stairs: 


“Come down, you, Sam!” 
* All right, ma’am, I’m comin’,” said Sam, who, judged 


i “rightly. that breakfast was ready. 


“We shan’t often let you sleep so late,” said Mrs. Hop- a 


_ kins, who sat behind the waiter. “ We were broken of our 
rest through your cutting up last nigh so we Waar es 
a ourselves.” Ng 


“Tvs pretty early,” said Sam. . vie 
We'd ought to have been at work i in ihe field an dine if 


i ie said the deacon. 


2 Sam took the seventh slice of her homemade bread. — 


‘dryly. 


At the table Sam found work that suited het bebian. 
“You’ve got a good appetite,” said Mrs. Hopkins, as 


ee most generally have,” said Sam, with his. Lies full. | 
* That's Sees I’m sure,” said Mrs “Hopking 


singh a no pie on he able, as Seig aaneead to his 
_ However, Me was retiy, full sie be ae ale 


* Now, Samuel, you may come © along with me; 


beoniay iad on hal pos idee Per ay 3 nh 


We, You'll Parn. ‘Tt aut hard, a 

; The field was some little distance | from the house—a 
_ two-acre lot wholly devoted to potatoes, 

~ *T guess we'll begin at the further corner,” said the 

_ deacon. “ Come along.” 
When they had Uschicd that sate of the ficld specified 


56 Now,” aed, hey. se just see how I as it ae and he care- 
fully hoed around one of the halle are | e 
“There, you see it’s easy.” . 
“J guess I can do it. Are yout | oin? ie tay herb? 
No, P’ve got to go to the village, to the blacksmi 
‘be back in two hours. Jest hoe right along that row 
and then come back ae on the next. Do el unc er- 
stand? . me nae 


fo eeu, : 
“ What time do. you have dinner? " ele our hero 
You ain’t hungry so quick, be you?” Sees 
* No, but I shall be bimeby. I ioeeh rd Tike to kn 
nto quit work and go to, dinner.” oN 
be back before that. You needn't worry about 


Se eicon, anak ond directed ie bebe aaa war 
As long as he was in ccaie Sam igomser an fale 


Tell be fon oe oe hoe a them mt he 
d to the rele? ; 
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He hoed another hill, taking a little longer time. P: 
“I guess there must be a million hills,” he reflected, 
looking around him thoughttolly. “Tvll take me from 
now till next winter to hoe ’em all.” > ! 
At the rate Sam was working, his calculation of the ‘y 
time it would take him was not far out, probably. ag 
He finished another hill. 
Just then a cat, out on a morning walk, chanced to pass 
through the field a few rods away. Now, Sam could neyer ~ 
see a cat without wanting to chase it—a fact which would 
have led the cat, had she been aware of it, to give hima 
wide berth. But, unluckily, Sam saw her. er 
“Scat!” he exclaimed, and, grasping his hoe, he ran 
after puss. ah 
The cat took alarm, and, climbing the wall whian separ- ; 
ated the potato field from the next, sped over it in terror. 
Sam followed with whoops and yells, which served to ac- 
_ eclerate her speed. Occasionally he picked up a stone, and 
threw it at her, and once he threw the hoe in the excite- 
ment of his chase. But four legs proved more than a 
_ match for two, and finally he was obliged to give it uP. 
but not till he had run more than a quarter of a mile. ee 
sat down to rest on a rock, and soon another bey, came 
. pes with a fishing pole over his shoulder. — 
“What are you doing, Sam? ” he asked. 
_ “ Pve been chasin’ a cat,” said Sam. 
_ “ Didn’t catch her, did woud 48 mee rie 
“No hang at eee 
_ “Where'd you get that hoe?” Me Ca he, 
Tm to work for Deacon Hopkins. “Hes took me 
Where are you goin’??? ER cIN get A a 
6 Atfishing.”? 32! i, 
i I wish I could g0, too.” 
“So do I. I'd like company.” — 
“Where are you goin’ to fish?” 
ewe ig a ga at ae Botton oF this field.” 


1 oy A or rou: T guess there 
thew | potatoes.” 


gibt 
mself from his we mood, ‘and, shoul- 


"The ae was ae before him, sur- 
look the half-dozen hills, which were 
assistant had thus far hoed. 

a fuss,” thought Sam, and he was not 


CHAPTER VI 
SAM’S SUDDEN SICKNESS 


“Wuerr have you been, you young scamp?” de — 
manded the deacon wrathfully. 
“I just went away a minute or two,” said Sam abashed. 
*“ A minute or two!” ejaculated the deacon. 
* It may have been more,” said Sam. “ You see I ain’t 
got no watch to tell time by.” 
“ How comes it that you have only got through six hills 
all the morning? ” said the deacon sternly. i 
“Well, you see, a cat came along—” Sam began £00) 
explain. 7 
“ What if she did?” interrupted the deacon. “She ~ 
didn’t stop your work, did she? ” ; ir 
“Why, I thought I’d chase her out of the held? 
* What for? ” SAMs hale 
“TY thought she might scratch up some of the p ; atoes,” 
said Sam, a brilliant excuse dawning upon him. Sat hy 
“ How long did it take you to chase her out of ane fla fat 
where she wasn’t doing any harm?” i 
meio T was afraid she’d come back, so I chased fed a ered k 
ways.” 4g We 
Did you catch her?” ) a Hin 
“No, but I drove her away. I guess she won. ieee 7 
around here again,” said Sam, in the tone of one who had 
performed a virtuous action. 
“Did you come right back?” | |» 
“YT sat down to rest. You see, I was Be st 
ee so Mh ae 


Bai it 
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_ “Tf you didn’t run any faster than you have worked, 
_ a snail would catch you in half a minute,” said the old 
man, with justifiable sarcasm. “ Samuel, your excuse is 
_ good for nothing, I must punish you.” | 
Sam stood on his guard, prepared to run if the deacon 
should make hostile demonstrations. But his guardian 
_ was not a man of violence, and did not propose to inflict 
_ blows. He had another punishment in view suited to 
_ Sam’s particular case. i 
“Vil go right to work,” said Sam, seeing that no vio- 
_ Tencé was intended, and hoping to escape the punishment 
» threatened, whatever it might be. 
_  You’d better,” said the deacon. 
Our hero—I am afraid he has not manifested any heroic | 
be qualities as yet—went to work with remarkable energy, to. 
the imminent danger of the potato ae which he came — 
‘Near uprooting in several instances. 
“Is this fast enough?” he asked. ‘ 
ira) « Ill do. Ill take the next row, and we'll work along 
_ together. ‘Take care—I don’t want the potatoes dug 
te ne 
en Phe kept it up for an hour or so, Sam working more 
_ steadily, probably, than he had ever done before in his 


> life. He began to think it was no joke as he walked | : 


_ from-hill to hill, eco up with the deacon’s steady 
| progress. an 
. “There ain’t mich? fun in this,” he thought. ‘ I don: f . 
dike workin’ on a farm. It’s awful tiresome.” 


while. “ Won't they grow just as well without it??? _ 
Biehinse: No,” said the deacon. nets 

' “JT don’t see why not.” : 
“They need to have the earth loosened around | them, 
and heaped up where it’s fallen away.” . 
© Tts lots of trouble,” said Sam. 
ve must. all i aay »? said the deacon, sententiously. 


What's the use of hoein’ potatoes?” he asked aftera 
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» » “I wish a lavaee growed on trees like pee Re roaah 
’ $am. “ They wouldn’t be no trouble, then.” 
* You mustn’t question the Almighty’s doin’s, Samuel,” 
said the deacon seriously. ‘ Whatever He does is right.” — 
**T was only wonderin’, that was all,” said Sam. 
. “Human wisdom is prone to err,” said the old mas i 
indulging in a scrap of proverbial philosophy. . 
“What does that mean?” thought Sam, carelessly hatha 
ting the deacon’s foot with his descending hoe. Unfor- — 
tunately, the deacon had corns on that foot, and the blow 
cost him a sharp twinge. 
“ You careless blockhead!” he shrieked, raising the in- 
-jured foot from the ground, while a spasm of anguish — 
contracted his features. “ Did you take my foot 
itp hill? ” 
“Did I hurt you? ” asked Sam innocently. eS, 
“ You hurt me like thunder,” gasped the deacon, usin i Hole 
in his excitement, words which in calmer moments he wi ; 
have avoided. 
_ “I didn’t think it was your foot,” said Sam. Sth 
 T hope you'll be more careful next time; cite ‘most fi 
is killed me.” pnt : 
“TJ will,’ said Sam. at: Yh ane 
“J wonder if it isn’t time for dean he began to 
} _ think presently, but, under the circumstances, thought it — 
best not to refer to the matter. But, at last the welcome 
sound of the dinner bell was heard, as it was vigorously 
rung at the back door by Mrs. Hopkins. Me 
_ “That?s for dinner, Samuel,” said the deacon. “We 
vill go to the house.” aes 
“All right!” said Sam with alacrity, thom : 
the hoe in the furrow. 
Leak yal that hoe and. carry it with i s 
leacon. ; 


am, 1» Drightenin g up. 
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' “Yes, we will; but it’s no way to leave the hoe in the 
field. Some cat might come along and steal it,” he added 
with unwonted sarcasm. 

Sam laughed, as he thought of the idea of a cat steal- 

‘ing a hoe, and the deacon smiled at his own joke. 

Dinner was on the table. It was the fashion there to 
put all on at once, and Sam, to his great satisfaction, saw 
on one side a pie like that which had tempted him the. 
night before. The deacon saw his look, and it suggested 
a fitting punishment. But the time was not yet. 

_ Sam did ample justice to the first course of meat and — 
potatoes. When that was dispatched,, Mrs. Hopkins be- 
| on to cut the pie. . 

_ The deacon cleared his Binoak. 

“Samuel is to have no pie, Martha,” he said. . 

. His wife thought it was for his misdeeds of the night 

_ before, and so did Sam. 

“T couldn’t help walkin’ in my sleep,” he said, with a 
blank look of disappointment. 

“Tt ain’t that,” said the deacon. 

What is it, then?’ asked his wife. 


“Samuel ran away from his work this mornin’, and was’ 


- gone nigh on to two hours,” said her husband. 
* You are quite right, Deacon Hopkins,” said his wife. 
2 emphatically. “He don’t deserve any dinner at all.” 
| “Can’t I haye some pie?” asked Sam, who could Hoe : 
bear to:lose so tempting a portion of the repast. 
_ “No, Samucl. What I say I mean. He that will not 
work shall not eat.” 
“TI worked hard enough afterward,” muttered Sam. 


_* After I came back—yes, I know that. You worked 


well part of the time,’so I gave you part of your dinner. 
Next time you let the cats alone.” . 
“Can I have some more meat, then?” asked Sam. 


“Ye-es,” said the deacon, hesitating. “ You need 


Ce ia to work this afternoon.” 
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* S’pose I get that oatechian this after sustenil of 
goin’ to work,” suggested Sam. fim 
“That will do after supper, Samuel. All things in 
. their place. The afternoon is for work; the evening for , 
readin’ and study, and improvin’ the mind.” M 
_ Sam reflected that the deacon was a very obstinate man, 
and decided that his arrangements were very foolish. — 
What was the use of living if you’d got to work all the 
time? A good many people, older than Sam, are of the 
game opinion, and it is not wholly without reason; but 
then, it should be borne in mind that Sam was opposed to 
all work. He believed in enjoying himself, and the work 
might take care of itself. But how could it ‘be dverdaaacin 
As Sam was reflecting, a way opened itself. He placed 
his hand on his stomach, and began to roll his eyesy Broan a 
ing meanwhile. ; 
_ “ What’s the matter? ” asked Mr. Hophiue “ 
 “T feel sick,” said Sam, screwing up his face inbes 
strange contortions. 
_ “Its very sudden,” said Mrs. Hopkins suspiciously. ey 
- © So *tis,” said Sam. “I’m afraid Pm going to be very ie 
sick. Can I lay down? ” 
» What do you think it is, Martha?’ se asked the eae 
con, looking disturbed. t 
* I know what it is,” said his wife Es, «6 “Dye treated 
such attacks before. Yes, you may lie down in your ‘room, 
and Pll bring you some tea, as soon as I can make it.” 
ye All weal said ees elated at the success of f his little 


i 


in the next chapter, hie 


It’s more excitin’. 


CHAPTER VII 
SAM MEETS HIS MATCH 


Sam went upstairs with alacrity, and lay down on the 
bed—not that he was particularly tired, but because he 
found it more agreeable to lie down than to work in the 
field. 

_ TI wish I had something to read,” he thought; “ some 
nice dime novel like ‘The Demon of the Danube.? That | 
_ was splendid. [I like it a good deal better than Dickens. 


999 


But there was no library in Sam’s/room, and it was very nt 


‘doubtful whether there were any dime novels in the house. 


_ The deacon belonged to the old school of moralists, and . 
_ looked with suspicion upon all works of fiction, with a 


very few exceptions, such as “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
~ * Robinson Crusoe,’ which, however, he supposed to be 


~ true ‘stories. 


Soon Sam: heard the step of Mrs. Hopkins on the ie 
_ He immediately began:to twist his features in such a way _ 


as to express pain. 


Mrs. Hopkins entered the rooin sith @ cup of hot liquid 
Fe in her hand. 

“How do you feel? ” she asked. 
ie  &y feel bad, ” said Sam. 

_ * Are you in pain? ” 

 & Yes, T’ve got a good deal Be pain.” 
ii  Whereabouts? ” by 
Sam placed his hand on his stomach and looked sad. 


; as {¥ 
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4“ Yes, I know ee what is the matter with yoss et 
‘iad the deacon’s wife. & i'm 
“Then you know a good deal,” thought Sam, “ for r 
don’t know of anything at all myself.” 
This was what he thought, but he said, “ Do you? ” 
“Oh, yes; I’ve had, a good deal of experience. — I know 
ah what is good for you.” 
-.. Sam looked curiously at the cup. 
/ . “ What is it? ” he asked. 
_. * Tt’s hot tea; it’s very healin’. 
Sam supposed it to be ordinary tea, and he had no ob- . 
jection to take it. But when he put it to his lips there 
was something about the odor that did not please him. ; 
“Tt doesn’t smell good,” he said, looking up in the face aT 
of Mrs. Hopkins. Tha. 
_ “ Medicine generally doesn’t,” she said quietly. oh aaa 
iad § thought it was tea,” said Sam. 11 Ce aD 
* So it is; it is wormwood tea.” Te roahae tak 
“ I don’t Haak T shall like it,’? hesitated Sam. — 
_ “No matter if Fyn don’t, it will do you el ‘said - 
Mrs. Hopkins, esti. 
Sam tasted it, and his face assumed an expression of 
disgust. Ree ety 
aif can’t drink it,” i said. Auy st 
“You must,” said Mrs. Hopkins femal Hy ¥; 
ME guess, Pll get well wathout,’ Me said our, hero, feeling bh 
that he was in a serape. 
A No, you won't. ite re at unwell, 


999 vw y 


i Tan ne i ne 


i Td STE not.? i 
That’s neither here’ nor there. ‘The disuse * mest you ats 
1, so hey can bee, ue work, a this will cure as iH 
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* Suppose it doesn’t?” said Sam. 
* Then I shall bring you up some castor oil in two 
hours.” 

Castor oil! This was even worse than wormwood tea, 
and Sam’s heart sank within him. 

“ The old woman’s too much for me,” he thouzhk, with 
a sigh, 

“Come, take the tea,” said. Mrs. Hopkins. “I can’t 
wait here all day. 

Thus adjured, ae made a virtue of necessity, and, 
shutting his eyes, gulped down the wormwood. He shud- 
dered slightly when it was all gone, and his face was a 
study. 

_ “ Well done!” said Mrs. Hopkins. ‘It’s sure to do 
you good.” 

*T think I’d have got well without,” said Sam.  * I’m 
' afraid it won’t agree with me.’ 
© Té it don’t,” said Mrs. Hopkins cheerfully, “I'll try. 


some castor oil.” 
+ “TI guess I won’t need it, » said Sam hastily. 
*©Tt was awful,” said Sam to himself, as the nurse left 


him alone. “ Pd rather hoe potatoes than take it again. 
I never see such a terrible old woman. She would make 


nm _ me do it, when I wasn’t no more sick than she is.’ 


Mrs. Hopkins smiled to herself as she went downstairs. 

“Served him right,” she said to herself. “TPH Darn 
him to be sick. Guess he won’t try it again very soon.’ 
Two hours later Mrs. Hopkins presented herself at ~ 
_ $Sam’s door. He had been looking out of the window; Baby 


“he bundled into bed as soon as he heard her. Appearances — 


_ must be kept up. _. 
* How do you feel now, Sam?” asked Mrs. Hopkins. 


ie good deal better,” said Sam, surveying in alarm a me 


of some awful decoction in her hand. : 
; me Do you feel ready to go to work again?” 
i # Almost,” said Sam, hesitating. 
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“ The wormwood tea did you good, it seems; but you're 
not quite well yet.” ‘4 
* Pll soon be well,” said Sam hastily. i 
“ T mean you shall be,” said his visitor. “ I’ve brought , 
you some more medicine.” . 3 
“Is it tea?” 
"No, castor oil.’’ ; 
“I don’t need it,” said Sam, getting up quickly. “Pm 
well,” 
“Tf you are not well enough to go to work, you must 
take some oil.” ‘) 
“ Yes, I am,” said Sam. “Tl go right. out into the 


field.” A 
“JT don’t want you to go unless you are quite recoy- j 
ered. I’m sure the oil will bring you round.” Miter i 


*“ T’m all right, now,” said Sam hastily. PY. 
“Very well; if you think so, you can go to work.? = | 
_ Rather ruefully, Sam made his way slowly to the potato Fee, 
field, with his hoe over his shoulder. ae 
“Tea and castor oil are worse than work,” he though, ibe 
“The old woman’s got the best of me, after all. I Lia om 
der whether she knew I was makin’ believe.” De ci as 
On this point Sam could not make up his mind, She Se 
‘certainly seemed in earnest, and neyer expressed a doubt; len 
about his being really sick. But all the same, she n Wi 
sickness very disagreeable to him, and he felt that in pie atte 
ture he should not pretend sickness when she was at home. ae i 
It made him almost sick to think of the bitter tea he had 
Wy already drunk, and the oil would have been even worse. Aa ay 
The deacon looked up as he caught sight of Sam. 
_ “Have you got well?” he asked innocently, for he | ad 
not been as clear-sighted as his wife in tegatd to: 
_ character of Sam’s malady, 
“Yes,” said Sam, “ I’m a good deal better, but y 
feel quite as strong as I did.” 
nes “ Mebbe it would be well for oe to fast a He? 
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_ the deacon, in all sincerity, for fasting was one of his 
specifics in case of sickness. 
“ No, I don’t think it would,” said Sam quickly. “ Vil 
feel better by supper time.” 
* “TT hope you will,” said the deacon. 
“TI wish I had a piece of pie or somethin’ to take the 


he awful taste out of my mouth,” thought Sam. “I can 
| taste that wormwood jist as plain! I wonder why such 


things are allowed to grow.” 
_ For the rest of the afternoon Sam worked Nemeunile 
well. He was under the deacon’s eye, and unable to get 
"away, though he tried at least once. After they had been 
_ at work for about an hour, Sam said suddenly: “ * Don’t 
‘you feel thirsty, Deacon Hopkins? ” pel 
_ “What makes you ask?” said the deacon. 
_ “ Because I'd jist as lieve go to the house and get some 
water,” said Sam, with a very obliging air. 
** You’re very considerate, Samuel; but I don’t think 


that it’s very healthy. to Grink between meals” 


“Supposin’ you’re thirsty? ” suggested Samuel, disap- 
pointed. Lae 
©) lvs only fancy. You ae need drink really. You 
_ only think you do,” said the deacon, and he made some 


farther remarks on the subject, to which Sam listened dis- 


wy contentedly. He began to think his situation a ver hard 


‘ia one. 


% “Ti?s work—work all the uine?? he said i himself. 
Ne * What’s the good of workin’ yourself to death? When a 
I'm a man Vil work only when I want to.” Bh 
Sam did not consider that there might be some difficulty 


- im earning a living unless he were willing to work for it, 


| _ The present discomfort was all he thought of, 


At last, much to Sam’s joy, the deacon gave the. sign 
Se ey return to the house. 


Me “Tf you. hadn’t been sick, we'd have got Boon more Ne 
ik! he said ; 5 “but to-morrow we must make up for lost time.” 
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“TJ hope ae ae 
“eantt work in the rain.” 


ite. 

“Vm afraid you’ll make yourself sick os 
said the deacon. 4 

“There ain’t no danger,” said Sam, lo 

at the suggestion. “I t feel allright now.” 

7 ag wormwood did Aa good,” said ne 


CHAPTER VIII 
SAM’S TEMPTATION 


_A mont passed, a month which it is safe to say was 


_ neither satisfactory to Sam nor his employer. The deacon 
Aliscoyered that the boy needed constant watching. When 
"he was left to himself he was sure to shirk his work, and 


indulge his natural love of living at ease. His appetite 
showed no signs of decease, and the deacon was led to 
remark that “Samuel had the stiddyest appetite of any 
boy he ever knew. He never seemed to know when he 


had eaten enough.” 


As for Mrs. Hopkins, Sam failed to produce a ‘taxon 


able impression upon her. He was by no means her ideal of | 


a boy, though it must be added that this ideal was so high 
that few living boys could expect to attain it. He must 


have an old head on young shoulders, and, in fact, be an 

‘angel in all respects except the wings. On these, Mrs. — 
| Hopkins probably would not insist. Being only a boy, 
\ and considerably lazier and more mischievous than the 


average, there was not mucli prospect of San’ $ satisfying . 


her requirements. 


““You’d better send him to the poorhouse, deacon,” she 


said more than once. “ He’s the most shif’less boy I ever — 
1 see, and it’s awful the amount he eats.” 


“T guess Ill try him a little longer,” said the deacon. ae 
“ He ain’t had no sort of bringing up, you know.” Lae 
So, at the end of four weeks, Sam still continued a 


ie member of the eacon’ s household. 


As for eg ¢ ings were not </nolly sateteciey to him. 
Ai 4 


oy cea babe of all bis adroit evasions et ae he found fe 
self obliged to work more than he found agreeable. He 
ts / didn’t see the fun of trudging after the deacon up and — 
down the fields in the warm summer days. Even his meals 
_ did not yield unmingled satisfaction, as he had learned 
_ from experience that Mrs. Hopkins did not approve of 
' giving him a second slice of pie, and in other cases in- 
_terfered to check the complete gratification of his ap. 
- petite, alleging that it wasn’t good for boys to eat. too | 
_ much, be 
Sam took a different view of the matter, awa felt ‘that’: ‘ 
if if he was willing to take the consequences, he ought to be — 4 
allowed to eat as much he pleased. He was not troubled — 
with the catechism any more. The deacon found him so 
stolid and unteachable that he was forced to give up in 
despair, and Sam became master of his own time in © 
evening, He usually strayed into the village, where he 
_ found company in the village store. Here it was that he 
_met a youth who was destined to exercise an important in- 
- fluence upon his career. This was Ben Warren, who had 
: for a fe months filled a position in a small retail store. i) 
a great ‘ 
‘man. Country boys have generally a great” curio: at 
about life in the greek cities, and are eager te interview 


For this 3 reason Ben found himself much h sought , i ‘ 


i ig suppose hens, as ; many as a 4 thousan 
ew York?” he said to. Ben. Y 


cy Peel es) Bany’s. “Temptation a 


inten Se Ehomest? 7 
|. “Yes, they reach for miles and miles. There’s about 

twenty thousand streets.” \ 
“Jt must be awfully big! I’d like to go there.” 
i Oh, ‘you!’ said Ben “contemptuously, “Tt wouldn’t 
do for you to go there.” 

Dy ew hy, noth”? 

ane ed couldn’t get along nohow.” 

: “Vd like to know why not?” said Sam, rather nettled 
ar tits depreciation. 
| “Oh, you’re a country greenhorn. You’d get taken in 
| 


i. right and, left.” | | 
“TI don’t believe I would, ? said Sam. “I ain’t as, Breen 
» as you think.” ! 
“You'd better stay with the deacon, and hoe potatoes,” 
said Ben disparagingly. * Tt takes a smart fellow to suc- 
~~ ceed in New York. tin 
_ “Is that the reason you had to come home? ” retorted 

Re Pm going batk pretty soon,” said Ben. a bas 
“tay long i in such a one-horse place as this.” ya 

- “Ys it far to New York?” asked’ Sam Brim toe 

- © Over a hundred miles.” 

“Does it cost much to go there? ” 

_ “Three dollars by the cars.” 

_ © That isn’t so very much.” | 

caf ‘No, but you ve got to pay a expenses when von 


« 1 aa work.” vera 
“What could you do? ol ihe ‘perhaps, ee e 
boots in the City Hall’ Park.” ae 

_.“ What pay do boys get for doing that?” asked Sam mt 

_ seriously. - Br 
Eyes Sometimes five cents, somet* yes ten.” 
“ Td like it better than farmin’.” yah 
a “Tt a do for you,” said Bet tuming up oe nose. nan 
; ues oe ae , 


fs What were you doing when you were in ‘ian York 
» Ben?” . 
VF ens ‘chief soleanan tre ary goods store,” said Ben 
with | an air of importance. 
_ Was it a good place? ” . 
 * Of course it was, or I wouldn’t have stabee there.” 
_ What made you leave it?” , 
“J had so much care and responsibility that the doctor e, 
told me I must have rest. When the boss. was wile) |: - 
run the store all alone.” 


5 Stas 


tener, none was expressed, ‘Consilcriag! ‘Ben’ s. sh 

claims, it was surprising that his services were not sought 
“by leading New York firms, but, then, merit is not alway: 
fi "appreciated at once. ‘That’ ‘was Ben’ 8 ay of beh 3 | 
peitor. it. 


Sam was never tired of asking Ben fresh. gestions 4 


Wes ‘ae pass poet a similar experience. oP. piss he Bg ni 
one pee up his mind to leave the bare and set 


hat lack of funds. Cowen the hoe sup 1 
eed board, and would pnbiea. have ae ee i 
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~ But circumstances fayored his ik design, as we shall 
(Bee. 

~~ One evening, as Sam was tecture from the aie, a 
- man from a neighboring town, who was driving by, reined 
up his horse, and said: “ You live with Deacon ‘Hopkins, 
don’t you? ” 

' 3 Yes, sir. 99 

“ Are you going home now?” 
Bi ta ving Ae a ag 
| © Then Pll hand you a note for him. Will you think 
'. to give it to him?” 

| ®Yes, sir? 

_ “I would stop myself, butt JI haven’t time thie evening.” 
“ All mght. Tl give it to him.” 

Make. ‘good care of it, for there’s money in it,” said 
"the man, as he passed it to the boy. 

| Money in it! This attracted Sam’s attention, and ex- 
fe ietted his curiosity. i 
“I wonder how much there is in it?” he theazhe to. 
himself. “I wish it was mine. I could go to New York 
: oaenrow if I only had it.” 
| With this thought prominent in his mind, Sam en- — 
eee the house.. Mrs. Hopkins was at the table aie 
but the deacon was not to be seen. 
' “Where is the deacon?” asked Sam. Ne 
a  He’s gone to bed,” said Mrs. Hopkins. « Did ae : 
_ want to see him?” JE 

“No,” said Sam slowly. ae tet 
_ “Tis time you were. abed, too, Sam,” Maid) be than ee a 
| Po tee out too late, as I was tellin’? the deacon to- night. _ 
"Boys like you ought tobe abed at eight o *clock, instead 

_ of settin’ up half the night.” : 


en the table. ae 
ies a You'd better, and mind you get up early i in n the morn- * 
headin as 


Aa! guess T'll go to bed now,” said Sam, taking a lamp ne 
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Sam did not answer, for he was busy 

He went upstairs, fastened his door in 
out the letter surveyed the outside c 
velope was not very securely fanaa 
Sam.could not resist the temptation p 
out the inclosure. His face flushed with © 
he spread out two five-dollar bills on the tabl 

“Ten dollars!” ejaculated Sam, “ What 
money! If it was Ka mine, I’d have enough 
New York.” mA 


CHAPTER IX 
SAM TAKES FRENCH LEAVE 


Ir Sam had been brought up to entertain strict ideas 
on the subject of taking the property of others, and ap- 
_ propriating it-to his own use, the temporary possession 
_ of the deacon’s money would not have exposed him to 
f temptation. But his conscience had never been awakened 
to the iniquity of theft. So when it occurred to him that | 
_ ‘he had in his possession money enough to gratify his se- 
' eret desire, and carry him to New York, there to enter 
upon a brilliant career, it did not occur to him that it) 
~ would be morally wrong to do so. He did realize the 
danger of detection, however, and balanced in his mind _ 
_ whether the risk was work 1 incurring. He docu that i 
was, a 
“The deacon don’t know I’ve got the nancy he re~ 


does, I shall be in New ‘York, where he won't think of 
going to find me.” Ge % 
_ This was the way Sam reasoned, and from his point of | 
~ view the scheme looked very plausible, Sam had a shrewd 
idea that his services were not sufficiently valuable to the 


to run away. i 
_ Shall I go now, or el till ees v hs dich San 


the night - was therefore dark. It would not be very agree- 
able to roam bepeet in the culate ae he was 


flected. “He won't find it out for a good while; when he 


deacon to induce him to make any extraordinary efforts) — 
for his capture. Pee on the whole, he made ek his mind 


Hh He looked out of his:window. ‘There was no moon, and. ie 


_ mo means recommend them to pattern after him. 
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liable to lose his way. ' Apain, he felt sleepy, and the bed - 
looked very inviting. 

* Tl wait till mornin’,” thought Sam. “Tl start 
about four, and go over to Wendell, and take the train for 
New York. I'll be awful hungry whe get there. I wish — 
I could wait until after I have my breakfast; but it wen 
do. ” 

Sam was not usually awake at four. Indeed, he gen- * 
erally depended on being woke up by the deacon knock- 
ing on his door. But when boys or men have some pleas- 
ure in view it is apt to act upon the mind even when ~ 
wrapped in slumber, and produce wakefulness. So Sam 
woke up about a quarter of four, His plan flashed upom ~ 
him, and he jumped out of bed. He dressed quickly and — ‘4 
taking his shoes in his hand so that he might make no aH 

noise, he crept downstairs, and unlocked the front door, 
and then, after shutting it behind him, sat down on the i i 
_front door stone and put on his shoes. Plate, 
“TI guess they didn’t hear me,” he said to himself. : 
“ Now I'll be going.” fa (i 
The sun had not risen, but it was light with the gray \ 
light which precedes dawn. There was every promise of — 
_ a fine day, and this helped to raise Sam’s spirits. == oS 
_.“ Whai’ll the deacon say when he comes to wake me ‘a 
up?” thought our hero, though I am almost ashamed to 
give Sam such a name, for I am afraid he is acting in 
manner very unlike the well-behaved heroes of most ju- 
venile stories, my own among the number. However, since — 
_ Ihave chosen to write about a “ young outlaw,” I must 
- describe him as he is, and warn my boy readers that 1 by ‘ 


Before accompanying Sam on his travels, let us see | OW 
f eee deacon, was affected by his flight. ae 
At five o’clock he went up to Sam’ s door and no 
_ There was no answer. eae 
_ The deacon knocked louder. 
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Still there was no answer. 
_ * How sound the boys sleeps!” muttered the old man, 
_ and he applied his knuckles vigorously to the door. Still 
- without effect. Thereupon he tried the door, and found 
_ that it was unlocked. He opened it, and walked to the 
- bed, not doubting that he would see Sam fast asleep. But 
_ @surprise awaited him, The bed was empty, though it had 
evidently been occupied during the night. 
“ Bless my soul! the boy’s up,” ejacutel the deacon. 
A wild idea came to him that Sam had voluntarily got 
' up at this early hour, and gone to work, but he dismissed 
at at once as absurd. He knew Sam far too well for that. 
_. Why, then, had he got up? Perhaps he was unwell, and 
could not sleep. Not dreaming of his running away, this — 
' seemed to the deacon the most plausible way of account- 
. ing for Sam’s disappearance, but he decided to go down 
- and communicate the news to his wife. ( 
' “Why were you gone so long, deacon? ” asked ‘Mrs 
a Hopkins. ~* Couldn’t you wake him up?” 
© He wasn’t there.” 
_ * Wasn’t where? ” 
~ Tn bed.” 
- © What do you mean?” 


ee 

© Couldn’t find him? ” 

is No, Martha.” 

_* Had the bed been slept jn?” 


e went downstairs.” 


‘Hopkins suspiciously. “I'll go down and see.’ . 
- She went downstairs, followed by the deacon. She i in- 


, attempt upon the provision department. She went to the th 
. front ser and, Fond it coment Regt a ae 


“T mean that Sam’s got up already. I couldn’t find 


“Of course. I spose he was sick, and couldn’t sleep, so : A a 


ie Perhaps he’s gone down to the pantry,” said Mrs. me 


‘stituted an examination, but found Sam guiltless of a fresh 
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““ He’s gone out,” she said. 

* So he has, but I guess he'll be back to bref 
said the deacon. 

“IT don’t,” said the lady. 

Why not?” 

* Because I think he’s run away.” io 

“Run away!” exclaimed the deacon. “ Why, I never : 
had a boy run away from me.’ 

Well you have now.’ 

“ Where would he go? He ain’t got no home. He 
wouldnt go to the poorhouse.” 

* Of course not. I never heard of anybody that had’ ‘ 
comfortable home running away to the poorhouse.” 

*¢ But why should he run away? ” argued the deacon. — 

“ Boys often run ge Fed said his wife sententiously. — 

* He had no cause.’ . 
“Yes, he had.. You made him work, and he’s lazy, wa 
don’t like work. I’m not surprised.” 

“I s’pose I’d better go after him,” said the deacon. 
“Don’t you stir a step to go, deacon. He ain’t " 
going after. I’m glad we’ve got rid of him:” fen a 
* Well, he didn’t do much work,” admitted the eee pala 
“While he ate enough for two boys. Good. ‘iddance © 
to bad rubbish, I say.” 
*T don’t know. how he’s goin’ to get along. He. 
haye no money.” 2 
“I don’t care how he gets along, as long as 
don’t come back. There’s plenty of better hove, you « 
get. 39 fi 


final verdict upon his merits. It must be confeie 
ever, that it was well deserved. 
A few days afterwards the deacon obtained the 
of another boy, whom he found more satisfactory’ 
re rea and Pern was no ee ine It was 
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on Wh eo he met Mr. Comstock, who had confided to 

_ Sam the money-letter. 

_ ©Good-morning, Deacon pune said he, stopping 
his horse. | 

_ “ Good-morning,”’ cate the dancou: 

“TI suppose your boy handed you a letter from me.” 

_ TI haven't received any letter,” said the deacon, sur- 
ta prised. 
- “Tt was early last week that I met a boy who said he 

lived with you. As I was in a hurry, I gave him a letter 

- contaiming ten dollars, which I asked him to give to you.” 

' ” “What day was it?” asked the deacon eagerly. 
“Monday. Do you mean to say he didn’t give ib to 
rou? ”? 

“No; he ran away the next morning, and I haven’t 
seen him since.” 

Then he ran away with the money—the young thief! 
_ FE told him there was money in it.” 

“Bless my soul! I didn’t think eae was 80 Aas Re 
sjaculated the deacon. | ib 
“Didn't you go after him?” 

“No; he wasn’t very good to work, and I tiguehe: rd) 
“det him run. Ef I’d knowed about the money, ’d have — 
gone after him.” ( 
“Tt isn’t too late, now.’ 

“T1711 ask my wife what a better do.” 

The deacon conferred with his wife, who was greatly 
. ed against Sam, and would have. advised Pur 
pris fey had no clew to his present whereabouts. 


‘he does come haye him took up.” 


a A, 


the deacon set eyes on him for four years, and then under 
me perctences neconded i in the first fh htles 


4 


* He'll come back some time, deacon,” od she. * When an 0 


But years passed, and Sam did not come back, nor did We f 


See eS’ 


CHAPTER X 
SAM’S ADVENTURES AT THE DEPOT 


Ir was six miles to the station at Wendell, where Sam 
proposed to take the cars for New York. He had to ~ 
travel on an empty stomach, and naturally got ravenously Airs 5 
hungry before he reached his destination. About half a 
mile this side of the depot he passed a grocery store, and. | 
it occurred to him that he might get something to eat 

_ there. 

Entering, he saw a young man in his shirt sleeves, en- 
gaged i in sweeping. “4 
“Have you got anything good to eat?” asked Bune eet 

“This ain’t a hotel,” said the young man, taking Sam ise 

- for a penniless adventurer. De te 
- “I knew that before,” said Sai, “ but haven't you Ben 
some crackers or something, to stay a feller’s stomach? ? 
_ “ Haven’t you had any minmgne ee asked the clerk 
curiously. e 
ee No, 29. : i 
© Don’t they give you breakfast ole you live? » es 

i Not so ae in the morning. You see, I had to take 

_ an early start, ’cause I’m goin’ to attend iy gran 

~ mother’s Adneval, i ene i 

Dae Bis, Of course, was a 7 ined. up for the oct 

sion. 
| © We've got some Taw. potatoes,” ; said the 
grinning. yy 

” «Pye had. one to ag. an potatoes,” “said ‘ 

. Haven't; yen ie some crackers? ce 
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* Come to alee of it, we have. How many will you — 
have? ” ie Ps an 
* About a doe ? 
While they were being put up in a paper bag, the clerk 
inquired: “ How far off does your grandmother live? ” 
* About twenty miles from here, on the railroad,” an- 
swered Sam, who didn’t care to mention that he was feune 
r New York. 
* Warwick, I suppose.’ se 
_ “Yes,” said Sam at a venture. “ How soon pasties 
train start? ” 
“In about half an hour. Hold on, though; that’s he 
New York train, and don’t stop at Warwick.” | ! 


“T guess I'll be goin’,” said Sam hurriedly. “ Where’ BOOK 


the depot?” 

“Half a mile straight ahead, but you needn’t hurry. 
Train for Warwick don’t go till ten.” 

fon fe, Never mind. I want to see the New York train start, ioe 
and Sam hurried off, eating crackers as he walked. a 


“Tm glad the train starts so quick,” thought igaua) 2s i 


“T don’t want to wait around here long. I ae meet n 


i peoosbody that knows me.” 


‘He had no difficulty in finding the depot. It was. i : i 


Lohan: building, about twenty by thirty feet, with a piazza ti 


"on the side toward the track. He entered, and sob t oF ma 
to the ticket-office asked for a ticket to New York. ‘ 
“For yourself? ” asked the station master. 

; . “ Yes,” said Sam. 
How old are you?” 

ane eyrelves.” SNe en 

© Then you'll have: to pay We a wat ticket. “Three | 

dollars.” ane 

“All right,” said Sam promptly, au he ee out é Ke 

| five-dollar bill, receiving in return two dollars and a ticket. 

Weisel OYo you live in pone aa ae 2 asked the station ARN 
master, Me Ae gia 


A 
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“No, I’m only goin’ to see my. aunt,” 
with another impromptu falsehood. 
“TI know something about New York. In what 
does your aunt live?” 
Sam was posed, for he did not know the name of : 
one street in the city he was going to. 
** I don’t exactly remember,” he was forced to a¢ 
“Then how do you expect to find her if you 
know where she lives? ” 
* Oh, she'll meet me at the depot,” said Sam reat 
** Suppose she don’t? ” 
*‘ V’ll find her somehow. But she’s sure to weet 
“ Going to stay long in the city?” 
“T hope so. Perhaps my aunt’ll adopt me. 
will the train be along? ” 
“In about fifteen minutes.” 
Here an old lady came up and asked for a 
New York. . 
“ Three dollars, ma’am.” 
“Three dollars! Can’t you take less?” asked 
lady, fumbling in her pocket for her purse. 
“ No, ma’am, the price is fixed.” 
“Ti’s a sight of money. Seems throwed away 
for travelin’, You ain’t got anything to show 
never was to York in my life.” 
“Please hurry, ma’am, there are others w 
“Massy sakes, don’t be so hasty! 
money.” 
“ And there’s your ticket.” 
_ , “I wish I know’d somebody Bont, to New 
afeard to travel alone.” 
 *There’s a boy going,” said. the station ed 
ing to Sam. 
Are you goin’ to. York? Pe ee ee D lady, 
ee be her spectacles at Sam. | 
Rackehe ee ag) here eR i ak 
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' Was you ever there’ afore? ” 
» “No, ma’am.” 

_ “ Aim’ your folks afeared to have you go alone?” 
SiS Oh, no, they don’t mind.” 
Mi * J wish you was older, so’s you could look after me.” 
Sam was rather flattered by the idea of haying a lady 
"under his charge, and said: “I'll take care of you, if yeu 
sy ile me to.” : 
| “ Will you? That’s a good boy. What’s your name? ” 
“Sam Barker,” answered our hero, with some hesita- 
Lee not feeling sure whether it was politic to mention his 
' real name. 
a a Do you live in New York?” 
“No, ma’am; but I’m goin’ to.” 

mete When will Oe cars git along? ” 

~— “Tn about ten minutes.” 

) “You'll help me in, won’t you? I've got two are 
‘boxes, and I don’t know how to manage.” : 
| “ Yes, ma’am, Fl help you. I’m goin’ out on the plat: 
form, but V’ll come in when the cars come along.” . 
Sam went out on the platform, and watched eagerly for 
the approach of the cars. Up they came, thundering along. 
the track, and Sam rushed into the depot i in excitement. i 
come along, ma’am,” he said. The cars’ are’ 


isp 


‘seized one bandbox, and Sam the other, and they hurried — 
out, on the platform. They were just climbing up the — 


Dark, at pone” 


en this isn’t the train. ‘Tt is oe in the Foleo 


« Daneful, sus!” ejaculated the old lady, in - dismay. BS 
‘What. mace you tell me wrong, you bad boy?” ne she ie he 
re na eis Ep eenly § over her glasses, ah 


| a. old lady was in a flutter of Syoltement also, She 


when the conductor cee “ Where are you | 
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* How should I know? ” said Sam, rather abashed. — “r 
didn’t know about no other train.” , 

* You come near makin’ me go wrong.” 

* ¥ can’t help it. It would be just as bad for me.” 

“ When does the train go to York, somebody,” sk 
the old lady, looking about her in a general way. 

“ Next train; comes around in about five minutes.” _ 

Sam_ helped the old lady back into the depot, cated 
ashamed of the mistake he had made. He saw that 
had lost some of her confidence in him, and it mortified hi 
somewhat, 

It was nearly ten minutes after—for the train was late 
—before the right cars came up. 

Sam dashed into the depot again, and seized a bend 
box. 

* Here’s the cars. Come along,” he said. Aare 

* IT won’t stir a step till I know if it’s the right ont F 
said the old lady firmly. a 

“Then you may stay here,” said Sam. “I’m goin’.” 

“Don’t leave your grandmother,” said a paseo 
standing by. Real 

“She isn’t my grandmother. Isn’t this the train 
New York? ” : 

“Vos.” : 
Sam seized the bandbox once more, and this time the I 

old lady followed him. va 

They got into the cars without difficulty, and a 
lady breathed a sigh of relief. Bae AS 


vague and wonderful ideas. The only drawback 
enjoyment was the loss of his usual morning meal. — 
crackers helped to fill him up, but they were a poor 
‘stitute for the warm breakfast to which he had been a 
tomed at the deacon’s.. Still, Sam: did not wish | 
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_. . Tere are few boys who do not enjoy a trip— 
_ railroad, especially for the first time. The five ho 
which Sam spent on his journey gave him. 
delight. Occasionally his attention was called o 
the scenery by an exclamation from the old lady, ° 
every jolt thought the cars were off the track. 
Sam Haneegiaed patronized the apple and peanut me 


i The old ee Lae became Bi a 
i called the apple vender to her. 


ee The largest are three cents BEA the : 
cents.” 
i “ That’s an awful price. "They ain’t ear 

“We can’t sell ’em for less, and make any 
aa give you a cent for thet one,” a 


| oom give you Hil cents for ein two.” 
No, ma’am; you’ may have ’em for five cet 
The L wor n’t ibe a, eae darter wall give 
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All things must have an end, and Sam’s journey was at 

_ length over. The cars entered the great depot. Sam hurried 
_ out of the cars, never giving a thought to the old lady, who 
expected his help in carrying out her bandboxes. He was 
eager to make his first acquaintance with the streets of New 
York. There was a crowd of hackmen in waiting, all of 


_ whom appeared to Sam to be seeing which could talk fastest. 


_ “Have a carriage, sir? Take you to any hotel.” 
One of them got hold of Sam by the arms, and attempted 


) oy to dead him to his carriage. 


* Hold on a minute, mister,” said Sam, drawing back. 


Siahere: are you goin’ to take me?” 


| * Anywhere you say. . Astor House, St. Nicholas, or 

any other.” 
Sisiit iar? ” 

'. * About five miles,” said the hackman glibly. 

|» “ How much are you goin’ to charge?” 

.* Only three dollars.” 

_ “ Three dollars,” repeated Sam, in amazement. 

He had less than seven dollars now, and, though he was 


ia not particularly provident he knew that it would never 
_ do to spend almost half his slender stock of money for ne 


Le 


1 Never mind,” said he. “Dll walk.” 


in +i) ag can’t; it’s too far,” said the hackman, caper for ae 


ae rll tery.” ; 
_ $o Sam strolled out of the depot, and walked away. 


: "He didn’t know exactly where to go, and thought he would 
follow a man with a carpet bag, who appeared to know 


his way. This man unconsciously guided him to Broad- 


loose from his guide, walked down toward the City Hall 
_ Park. It seemed to him like a dream; these beautiful 
3 “leek showy stores, and the moving Min dicele which ie 


‘Sam realized, from the stately character of the — 
gs, that he was in an important street, and, cutting 
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never seemed to grow less, surprised him also. Th he y 
knew in advance that New York must be very erent ¥* 
from the little country town which, until now, had been ~ 
his home, he was not prepared for so great a difference, a 
and wandered on, his mouth and eyes wide open. * 
At last he reached the City Hall Park, and, catching G: : 
sight of a bench on which one or two persons were vate ch 
sitting, Sam, feeling tired with his walk, entered the park, = 
and sat down too. re 
“Black yer boots?” inquired a dirty-faced boy, a ae 
a box slung over his shoulders. Peek. 
Sam looked at his shoes, begrimed with a long country, i 
walk, and hesitated. i 
** What do you ask? ” he said. tee 
“It’s worth a quarter to black them shoes,” exid the 
boy, surveying them critically. een 
* Then I can’t afford it.” HASt sneha 
“'Twenty cents.” Heit ¥ 
“No,” said Sam. “I’ve got to earn my own living, 
and I can’t afford it. Is blackin’ boots a good business? ” 
“Some days it is, but if it comes rainy, it isn’t. oe 
give you a bully shine for ten cents.” 


dinner cheap?” asked Sam, who was an hema a 
_ “Yes,” said the bootblack. “I know a tiptop pe 
* Is it far off? ” i 
“Right around in Chatham Sireet—only a 
Wie 8 aeta a Mi 
All right. Go ahead. I'll give you ten cents.” 
Sam felt that he was paying his money not only for 
actual service done, but for valuable informatio: 
_ On the whole, though he knew he must be econ 
_ seemed to him a paying investment. hey 
“Did you come from the country? ” asked a 
Ban knight of the blacking brush, Diese ei was 
seman the. sibs ed 
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“Ves,” said Sam. “I only got here just now.” 
’ “ That’s what I thought.” 
“Why?” 
* Because you look like a greenhorn.” 
“Do you mean to insult me? ” asked Sam, nettled. 
“No,” said the other; “ only, if you’ve never been here 
before, of course, you’re green.” 
_* TI won’t be long,”’ said Sam hastily. 
'* Course you won’t, ’specially if you have me to show 
“you *round.” 
_“ Have you lived long in New York?” sated Sam. 
+ Iwas born here,” said the boy. 
"| “Have you been long blackin’ boots? ” 
* Ever since I was knee-high to a doorstep.” 
.* Then you make a living at it? ” 
I don’t starve. What made you leave the country? ” 
_ “TI got tired of working on a farm.” — 
_ * Did you have enough to eat? ” 
AN) \ 66 Yes. 99 
SRA ae ATI 8 good bed to sleep in?” 
Nie Bi \)) Yes. +) ‘ 
»» “Then you ought’d to have stayed there,” said the 
nig iaaiack: 
| . ’ “I think I shall like the city | better, said Sam. 
AN ae There's a good deal more gens on.” 


ma » “Lots of boys goes West. Maybe I'll. B° there, some | : 
4 \ fine : | . 
eS vee it's good place? ” AVE 
\ “ That’s what they say. The boys ue good rane a 
a out there on farms.” SNK 
' © Then I don’t want to 0,” said Sam. “I’m He Say 
farmin’. 9 } SRE ES ed 
pare this time the shoes were ae 


ake pie 
ya 6) 
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* Ain’t that a bully shine? ” asked the bootb! 
veying his work with satisfaction. 
* Yes,” said Sam. ‘ You know how to do it? # 

* Course I do. Now where’s the stamps? ” 

Sam drew out ten cents, and handed to the boy. 

** Now show me where I can get some dinner. 

* All right. Come along!” and the boy, sling 
box over his shoulder, led the way to a small pk 
Chatham Street. It was in a basement and did ne 
overneat; but Sam was too hungry to be pa 
the odor of the cooking was very grateful to him, — 

*T guess I'll get a plate o? meat, too,” said the 
black. “I ain’t had anything since breakfast.” 

They sat down side by side at 4 table, and Sam 
over the bill of fare. “He finally ordered a plate 
beef for ten cents, and his companion followed his 
The plates were brought, accompanied by a 
wedge of bread, and a small amount of mashed px 
was not a feast for an epicure, but both Sam an 
panion appeared to enoy it. 

Sam was still hungry. 

“They didn’t bring much,” he said. * A guess 
another plate.” 

“T ain’t got stamps enough,” said his com 

“If you want another plate, I'll pay for it,” 
with a sudden impulse of generosity. | 

Will you? You’re a. brick!” said | the 
heartily. “Then I don’t. mind. Tl have ano 

“Do they have any pie?” asked Sam. 

Course they do.” onan” 

* Then Vl have a piece aftopeond 2 ic ea 
_ He did not offer to treat his companion to 
realized that his stock of money was not i 

This did not appear to be expected, howe 
ahious on 1 as ian Wigs the boo as 


CHAPTER. XII 
CLARENCE BROWN 


_ Sam continued to walk about in the neighborhood of 
the City Hall Park, first in one direction, then in another; 

_ but at last he became fatigued. It had been an unusaally 
exciting day, and he had taken more exercise than usual, 

' though he had not worked; for his morning’ walk, added 
to his rambles about the city streets, probably amounted 
to not less than twelve miles. Then, too, Sam began to | 
nt realize what older and more extensive travelers know well, - 
| that nothing is more wearisome than sightseeing. 

_ So the problem forced itself upon his attention—-where — 
"was he to sleep? The bed he slept in the night before — 
"Was more than a hundred miles away. It struck Sam as 
i: ” strange, for we must remember how inexperienced he was, 
ee he must pay for the use of a bed. How much, he — 
. had no idea, but felt that it was time to make some 
inc uiries. 
’ He went into a hotel on the European system, Lad 
asked a man who was standing at the cigar stand, “ What 
do you charge for sleeping here?” | 
“Ask of that man at the desk,” said the cigar vende 
Sam followed directions, and, approaching ee room 
clerk, preferred the same inquiry. — a. 

* One dollar,’ was the answer. § 


lodging meee! or seven Oe 
65 


“One dollar, just for sleeping? ” inquired Sam; in sur-. on 
or ise, for in his native village he knew that the school 
iche got boarded for three dollars a week, board andy 2 
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“Those are our terms,” said the clerk. 


secure a reduction. RED 
“We charge more for our nice iat said. the ee 
_-® Ain’t there any cheaper hotels?” asked our hero, 
rather dismayed at his sudden discovery of the great cost. 
of living in New York. 
“JT suppose so,” said the clerk carelessly; but he aad 
not volunteer any information as to their whereabouts. 
Sam walked slowly out of the hotel, quite uncertain 
where to go, or what to do. He had money y 
pay for a night’s lodging, even at this high price, but 
judged wisely that he couid not afford to spend so large a 
part of his small stock of money. . 
- “J wonder where the boys sleep that black boots,” he 
thought. “ They can’t pay a dollar a night for sleeping. 4 
He looked around for the boy who had guided him to_ 
restaurant, but could not find him. rey 
It was now eight o’clock, and he began to think | 
should have to go back to the hotel after all, when 
shabby-looking man with watery. iki and a red n 
accosted him. 
Are you'a stranger in the city, my ‘young a ( 
| heasked. 
| “ Yes,” said Sam, rather relieved at the oppor un 
ipeakiue to somebody. bah. 
“So I thought. Where are you boarding?” aah 
** Nowhere,”’ said Sam. Ca 
_ “Where do you sleep ia-nighe? i 
 -*T don’t know,” said Sam, rather helplessly. 
| Why don’t you go to a hotel?” 
_ © They charge too much,” said Sam. 
| “Haven't you got money pee Me pay fc 


in fie manner. _ ae 
ip Oh, or can | Sam, ! i eee 
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but fica I want to make my money last till I can earn 
something.” 
“To be sure, to be Snare? answered the stranger, his 
interest returning. ‘ You are quite right, my dear friend. | 
_ I am glad to see that you are so sensible. Ofcourse you - 
| ought not to go to a hotel.. They charge too high alto- 
_ gether.” 
- “But I must sleep somewhere,” said Sam anxiously. 
- *Tonly got to New York this morning, and I don’t know | 
_ where to go.” 
Mai bia course, of course. I thought you might be im 
trouble, seeing you were a stranger. It’s lucky you Jae 
Mast me. 9 
_ “Can you tell me of any place to spend the night? ” 
asked Sam, encouraged by the stranger’s manner. 
» * Yes; I'll let you stay, with me, and it shan’t cost noe 
(aya Cent. 
Thank you,” said Sam, congratulating himself on his 
good luck in meeting so benevolent a man. He could not 
help admitting to himself that the philanthropist looked 
Shabby, even seedy. He was not the sort of man from — 
Whom he would haye expected such kindness, but that 
made no difference. The offer was evidently a desirable 
one, and Sam accepted it without a moment’s hesitation. 
_ “remember when I came to the city myself,” explained 


just as I offer one to you, and I determined that I would 
do the same by others when I had a chance.” 
" “You are very kind,” said Sam. Lay 
Ne Perhaps you won't say so when yeu see my room,” 

ud the other. “I am not a rich man.’ 


tas a 26 fee ie ee coat was HeEy oe while 


the stranger. “J was worse off than you, for I had no 
money at all. A kind man gave me a night’s lodging, — 


Glancing at the man’s attire, Sam found no “difficulty, we 
in believing him. Our hero, though not very observing, | . 
as not prepossessed i in favor of the New York tailors by 
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his pants were very short, and his vest was cons 
too large for him. Instead of a collar and pale 1e WOr 
a ragged silk handkerchief tied around his throat. H 
hat was crumpled and greasy, and the best that coule 
said of it was, that it corresponded with the rest ‘ih . 
dress. . 
“T don’t live in a very nice place,” said the 
“but perhaps you can put up with it for one night.” 
** Oh, I don’t mind, »? said Sam hastily. ‘“*I ain’t used | 
anything very nice.’ 
* Then it’s all right,” said the stranger. “ 
it is, you are welcome. Now, I suppose you are 
* Yes, I am,” said Sam. 
“Then V’ll take you to my room at once, 
up Centre Street.” (ie 
Sam cheerfully followed his conductor. He fe 
storm-tossed mariner, who has just found port. — 
“ What is your name? ” asked his guide. 
“Sam Barker.” 
“Mine is Clarence Brown.” 
“Is it?” asked Sam. ’ 
He could not help thinking the name too fine fo 
of such.shabby appearance, and yet it would 
when names are so cheap, if all the best ones 
bestowed on the wealthy. 
“It’s a good name, isn’t it?” asked the ste bgets 
“Tiptop.” . 
* J belong to a good family, though you wou 
it to look at me now,” continued his guide, 
was a wealthy merchant.’ 
' Was he?” asked Sam curiously. - 
“Yes, we lived in a splendid mansion, and 
of servants. I was sent to an expensive school, 
eh dream of coming to this.” 
Mr. Brown wiped his eyes with his ‘coat- 
. thus revived | ie memories ut Ws con eae 
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“ Did your father lose his money?” asked Sam, getting 


‘interested: 


** He did, indeed,” said the stranger, with emotion. “ It 
Was in the panic of 1837. Did you ever hear of it?” 

**I guess not,” said Sam, who was not very conversant 
with the financial history of the country. 

“ My father became a bankrupt, and soon after died of 
grief,” continued the stranger. “I was called back from 
boarding school, and thrown upon the cold mercies of 
the world.” 

© That was hard on you,” said Sam. 

“Tt was, indeed, my young friend. I perceive that you 


have a sympathetic heart. You can feel for the woes of 


others.” 
“ Yes,” said Sam, concluding that such an answer was 


| Si pected. 


“TI am glad I befriended you. Have you also seen bet- 
ter days? ” 
* Well, I don’t know,” said Sam. ‘It’s been pleasant 


Me enough to-day.” 


“TI don’t mean that. I mean, were you ever rich? ” 
> * Not that I can remember,” said Sam. 
“Then you don’t know what it is to be reduced from 


affluence to poverty. It is a bitter experience.” 


“T should think so,” said Sam, who felt a little tired 


| of Clarence Brown’s reminiscences, and wondered how soon 


they would reach that.gentleman’s house. 
~ Meanwhile, they had gone up Centre Street, and 
turned into Leonard Street. It was not an attractive 


locality, nor were the odors that reached Sam’s nose 


wery) Savory. 
“'This is where i live,” said Mr. Brown, pausing before 


a Jarge Pen fouking tenement house of discolored 


brick. 
“You don’t live here alone, do you?” sagisthed Sam, 


Ws who was not used to crowded tenement houses. 
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“Oh, no, I only occupy an humble room 
low me, and I’ll lead you to it.” 

The staircase was dirty, and in keeping 
ternal appearance of the house. The wall paper was 
off in places, and contrasted very unfavorably wi 
neat house of Deacon Hopkins. Sam noticed thi 
was tired and sleepy, and was not disposed to 
¢ritical, as he followed Mr. Brown in silence to t 
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ROBBED IN HIS SLEEP 


_Azrivep at his destination, Mr. Brown opened a door 
an and bade Sam enter. It was rather dark, and it was not 
until his host lighted a candle that Sam could obtain an 
idea of the appearance of the room. The ceiling was low, 
‘and the furniture scanty. A couple of chairs, a small ” 
‘table, of which the paint was worn off in spots, and a bed © 
“in the corner, were the complete outfit of Mr. Brown’s 


ee getically : “I don’t live in much style, as you see. The 
fact is, I am at present in straitened circumstances. When 
“my uncle dies I shall inherit a fortune. Then, when you 
“come to see me, I will entertain you handsomely.” 

Het Es your uncle rich?” asked Sam. 

" “Tshould say he was. He’s a millionaire.” 
“Why don’t he do something for you now?” Mr. 
~ Clarence Brown shrugged his shoulders. } 
-  * He’s a very peculiar man—wants to keep every cent 


heirs. That’s why he lives in a palatial mansion on Madi- . 


- ment like this.” ‘ 
' Sam looked about him, and mentally admitted the jus- _ 


a not for him to complain. 
een fies the hice said Mr. Brown casually, after -explor- x 


“home. He set the candle on the table, and remarked apole~ 


as long as he lives. When he’s dead it’s got to go to hing 3 


son Avenue, while I, his nephew, occupy a shabby apart- 


tice of the term. It was a shabby apartment, without 
“question. Still, he was to lodge there ne and it Airy 
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ing his pockets apparently without success, “ you bev 
got a quarter, have you? ” 
* Yes, I guess so.” 
“ All right; I’ll borrow it till to-morrow, if you ao 
mind. ”» 
“ Certainly,” said Sam, handing over the sum 
“T’ll go out and get some whisky. My system reqt 
it. You won’t mind being left alone for five oimuiteae % 
* Oh, no.” i 
“Very good. I won’t stay long.” ih 
Mr. Brown went out, and our hero sat down on the ) 
to wait for him. ! 
“So this is my first night in the city,” he thought. «6 
expected they had better houses. This room isn’t half. 
nice as I had at the deacon’s. .But then, I haven’t got 
hoe potatoes. I guess I'll like it when I get used to 
There isn’t anybody to order me around here.” 
Presently Mr. Brown came back. He had a bottle 
tially full of whisky with him. i 
** Sorry to keep you waiting,” he said. “ by bite, 
lonely? ” Abd 
“ Oh, no, 9 


they are. Now we'll see how it toate iG 
* Not much for me,” said Sam. “I don’t think 
it. 99 
“Ttll be good for your stomach. However, I 
give you much.” aa 
He poured out a little in one tumbler for Bini in 
peated larger amount for himself. 14 
“Your health,” he said, nodding. 
“ Thank you,” said Sam. 
Sam tasted the whisky, but the taste did ee Pp 
He set down the glass, Pu i host drained 
ee 
ph Oy iy like a my asked Brown 


al 
Neca ly 
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t this, Mr. Brown emptied Sam’s glass 


you are not sleepy, we might have a& game of 
ested Brown. - 
I'd rather go to bed,” said Sam yawning. 

! Go to bed any time. I dare say you are 
ou 50 to sleep cay ui 


“you won't mind my ee ‘Tye got to make 
ek friend, but I shan’t he out late. Just make 
; home, go to sleep, and you'll see me in the 


you, sir.” 
ee ae door, as I don’t want to le you up. 


r. Brown went out, and Sam got undressed and 
) bed. It was not very comfortable, and the soli-. 
looked as if it chad not been changed’ for three 
more. . However, Sam was not fastidious, and 
So he closed his eyes, and. was, soon in the | 


two hours afterwards that Clarence Bown 


,” he said to himself. “ Did hea 
‘are his clothes. Dll take the. liberty. f 
3) to. see whether my ‘trouble ia 


sp , afte the other. a | 
oe a ot possess any. 


‘In fact, he 


He walked ‘on tiptoe to the bed, and 


until he Oe the e 
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deacon’s money. The balance of this was in i 
pocket. My 
* Six dollars and ten cents,” said Brown, after co 
it. “ It isn’t much of a haul, that’s a fact. I tole 
had twice as much, at least. Still,” he added philos 
cally, “ it’s better than nothing. I shall find a use 
_ without doubt.” ; 
. He tucked the money away in his own pocket, and 
on the edge of the bedstead in meditation. 
' “TI may as well go to bed,” he reflected. “ He 4 
find out his loss in the night, and in the morning 
_ be off before he is up. Even if I oversleep myself, 
brazen it out. He’s only a green country boy. Proba 
_ won't suspect me, and if he does, he can prove nothi 
He did not undress, but lay down on the bed, dr 
as he was. He, too, was soon asleep, and Sam, 
scious of his loss, slept on. So the money was 
stolen, and the first thief suffered at the hands of 
experienced thief. f 
_ ‘The sun had been up nearly three hours the nese 
ing before Clarence Brown awoke. As he opend his 
his glance fell on Sam still asleep, and the events 
a Loe previous came to his mind. 
“TY must be up, and out of this,” he thought, 
a the young greenhorn wakes up.” 
_ Being already dressed, with the exception of his « 
had little to do beyond rising. He. crept out of the 
on Paton and, ca his way to a restaurant. at 


am 


eas nn da on ae half an ae Ba) 
Finally he opened his eyes, and, oblivious of his 
rcumstances, was surprised that he had not bee 
eatlier, But a single glance about the sh : 
called to his | memory. that ~ was now beyond the 
diction. 
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“Tam in New York,” he reflected, with a thrill of joy, 
* But where is Mr. Browne? 
He looked in vain for his companion, but no suspicion 
was excited in his mind. hi 
_“ He didn’t want to wake me up,” he thought, “T sup-. 
pose he has gone to his business.” 
| He stretched himself, and lay a little longer. It was a | 
pleasant thought that there was no stern taskmaster to 
' force him up. He might lie as long as he wanted to—till 
’ noon, if he chose. Perhaps he might have chosen, but the 
claims of a healthy appetite asserted themselves, and Sam 
- sprang out of bed. 
” “Tl have a good breakfast,” he said to himself, “ and 
‘) then I must look around and see if I can’t find seine « 
to do; my money will soon be out.” . 
' Tt was natural that he should have felt for his money at 
' that moment, but he did not. No suspicion of Mr. 
» Brown’s dishonesty had entered his mind. You see, Sam | 
" ‘was very unsophisticated at that time, and, though he had 
himself committed a theft, he did not suspect the honesty 
of others. 
_ “T suppose I shall have to go without thanking Mr. 
Brown, as he don’t seem to be here,’ he reflected. « Per-. 
haps I shall see him somewhere about the strects. D’ve 
saved a dollar, anyway, or at least seventy-five cents,” he 
added, thinking of the quarter he had lent his hospitable _ 
‘entertainer the evening before. “ Perhaps he'll Jet me 
sleep here again to-night. It’ll be a help to me, as long as 
i haven’t got anything to do yet.” 


found his way down stairs into the street without difi- _ 
culty. The halls and staircases looked even more dingy He) 


Sam. 


aes unas I OR ee Mr. kis will be rich Pei ‘ 


"Still Sam did not feel for his money, and was ae aN 
‘pily unconscious of his loss. He opened his door, and — 


and» shabby. in the daytime than they had done in the me 
evening. “It isn’t a very nice place to live,” thought 
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his uncle dies. I wish he was rich now; he n 


a 
“Shine yer boots? ” asked a small knight 
No,” said Sam, who had gown 

don’t need it.” 

He walked on for five minutes or more, - sf 

came to an eating house. He knew it by the 

of fare which were placarded outside. 
“ Now, I’ll have some breakfast,” 
_ isfaction, and he entered confidently. 


0 ee So oe ee Oe eee CU 


CHAPTER XIV 
BOUNCED! 


Sam sat down at a table, and took up the bill of fare, 
A colored waiter stood by, and awaited his orders. 

“Bring me a plate of beefsteak, a cup of coffee, and 
some tea biscuit,” said Sam, with the air of a man of 


Re fortune. 


* All right, sir,” said the waiter. 
_ ® After all, it’s Pleasant living in New York,” thought 
Sam, as he leaned back in his chair, and awaited in pleas- 


“ant anticipation the fulfillment of his order. “It’s differ- 


ent from livin’ at the deacon’s. Here a feller can be inde- 


- pendent.” 


* As long as he has money,” Sam should have added; 
but, like some business men, he was not aware of his pres- 
ent insolvency. Ignorance is bliss, sometimes; and it is 


' doubtful whether our hero would have eaten his breakfast 


With as good a relish when it came, if he had known that 


_ he had not a cent in his pocket. 


_ Sam was soon served, and he soon made away with the 
articles he had ordered. You can’t get a very liberal sup- 
ply of beefsteak for fifteen cents, which was what Sam was 


charged for his meat. He felt hungry still, after he had 


eaten what was set before him. So he took the bill of se 


"once more, and poréd over its well-filled columns. 


“They must have a tremendous big kitchen to cook so 


_ many things,” he thought. ‘ Why, there are as many 
as a hundred. Let me see—here’s buckwheat cakes, ten 
seaies /I guess Pil have some.” 

1 Seca Nain 7 


other.” 


a money. 
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“ Anything more, sir?” asked the waiter, approaching 
to clear away the dirty dishes. 
“ Buckwheat cakes, and another cup of coffee,” ordered 
Sam. 
* All right, sir.” 
“They treat me respectful here,” thought Sam, 
“ What would the deacon say to hear me called sir? IT 
like it. Folks have better manners in the city than in os ron 
country.” 
This was rather a hasty cpmetiician on the part of San 
and it was not long before he had occasion enough to 
change his mind. ye in 
He ate the buckwheat cakes with a relish, and felt bin ok 
erably satisfied. a 
“ Anything more, sir? ” asked the waiter. es 
Sam was about to say no, when his eye rested on that st 
portion of the bill devoted to pastry, and he chanae his 
mind. eur 
** Bring me a piece of mince pie,” he said. 
Sam was sensible that he was ordering breakfast be- ‘ 
yond his means, but he vaguely resolved that he would con= 
_ tent himself with a small dinner. He really could not res 
sist the temptation of the pie. Pie 
At last it was eaten, and the waiter brought him’ BG 
ticket, bearing the price of his breakfast, fifty cents. Now, 
for the first time, he felt in his vest pocket for his ah " 
He felt in yain. Still he did not suspect his loss. i 
_. “I thought I put it in my vest pocket,” he said to 4 
self. “I guess I made a mistake, and put it in be 


He felt in another ae a ah still Fre ae 


_.. Sam turned pale, and his ee gave a sudden’ ane ole 
_ the extent of his misfortune dawned upon him. It ey 
i alone that he was without awe in a stromag: citys but he 
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had Baten: rather a hearty breakfast, which he was hice 
to pay for. a 
What would they think of him? What poate they ds 
to him? He saw it all now. That specious stranger, Clar- 
’ ence Brown, had robbed him in his sleep. That was why | 
he had invited him to spend the night in his room without — 
charge. That was why he had got up so early and stolen 
_ out without his knowledge, after he had purloined all his 
money. His 
Sam was not particularly bashful; but he certainly felt 
something like it as he walked up to thie auuhiswee eae: A 
_ man stood behind it, rather stout, and on the whole not 
| benevolent in his looks. There was no softness about his — 
_ keen business face. Sam inferred with a sinking heart that 
he was not a man likely to sympathize with him in his mis- _ 
at fortunes, or seem to give credence to them. cae 
‘Sam stood at the counter waiting while the isp 
was making change for another customer. He was consid- 
| ering what he could best say to propitiate his creditor, 
- Now, then,” said the man behind the counter, a lit- 
| tle impatiently, for another had come up behind Sam, 
| “where’s your ticket?” | 


Oh «6 Hifty cents. Pay quick, and don’t keep me waiting.” 
aN tae ae Py) ory sir,’”. Sam began, felony 
but— : 


mous scowl. 
“I can’t pay you now.’ Monn 
‘ “ Can’t pay me now!” nae the other, angrily; 
“ what do. you mean?” La 
_ “T’ve lost. my money,” said Sam, feeling more and more 
uncomfortable. . 


quite. g ne. 1A 
ih ae Whet business had you. to come in ae and. order an. Ns 


“ Here, sir,’ said Sam, laying it on the counter, 


hae But oe » exclaimed the proprietor, with an omi- 


By this time the patience on ne restaurant: “keeper. va 


keeper harshly. “ You are trying to come it over.o 


-- policeman.’ 
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expensive breakfast when you had no money? ” bi de 
manded furiously. 

* J thought I had some money,” said Sam, fervently 
wishing himself back at Deacon Hopkins’ for the first time — 
since his arrival in the city. 


“ How could you think you had some when you bade 


any?” . ag 

*“T had some last night,” said Sam eagerly, “ but I ae 
in Mr. Brown’s room, and he must have robbed me in th bam 
night.” — Tees 


“'That’s a likely story!” sneered the proprietor, — 
What do you think of it, Mr. Jones?” he asked, biel ik 
ing to a customer, whom he knew by name. ee 2 

Mr. Jones shrugged his shoulders. 

* Too thin!” he replied briefly. 

“Of course it is,” said the proprietor angrily. “This 
boy is evidently a beat.” 

“A what? ” inquired Sam, who had not been in the eit 
long enough to understand the meaning of the term. si >) 

“A dead beat; but you don’t play any of your ened 
on me, young man. I’ve cut my eye-teeth, I have. D 
don’t swindle me out of a fifty-cent breakfast an 80 ial 
easily. Here, John, call a policeman.” Pe ape 

“Oh, don’t call a policeman!” exclaimed Sam, terror= 
stricken. “It’s true, every word I’ve told you. I’m from — 
the country. I only got to the city yesterday, and T’ve 
been robbed of all my La over six dollars. I hoj 
you'll believe me.” RU | 

“TI don’t beheve a word you say,” said the rest 


_ I dare say you’ve been around the streets half your 

“I think you are wrong, Mr. Chucks,” said ¢ 
_ customer, who was waiting to pay his bill. . He’s 
- country look about him. He don’t look like on 
regular street boys. Better let him Bo. I Midi 
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“TI ought to,” grumbled the proprietor. ‘“ Fancy his 
‘impudence in ordering a fifty-cent breakfast, when he 
hadn’t a cent to pay his bill.” 

** I wouldn’t have come in if I had known,” said Sam. 

'“ Don’t tell me,” said the man sharply, “ for I don’t be- — 
lieve it. Do you think I can afford to give you breakfast 
for nothing? ” 

* Vl pay you as soon as I get some money,” said Sam. 
* Only don’t send me to prison.” 

“I won't give you in charge this time, though I ought 
| to; but Pll give you something to settle your breakfast. 
Here, Peter, you waited on this young man, didn’t you? ” 
“Yes, sir.” . 

“He hasn’t paid for his breakfast and pretends he 
hasn’t got any money. Bounce him!” 
If Sam was ignorant of the meaning of the word | 
“bounce ” he was soon enlightened. The waiter seized 
him by the collar, before he knew what was going to hap- 
pen, aed him to the door, and then, lifting his foot, by 
a well-directed kick, landed him across the sidewall into 
i the street. 

_. This proceeding was followed by derisive laughter from 

‘the other waiters who had gathered near the door, and it 


was echoed by two street urchins outside, who witnessed — 
_ Sam’s ignominious exit from the restaurant. 
Sam staggered from the force of the bouncing, and. 


- felt disgraced and humiliated to think that the waiter who 


z ee had been so respectful and attentive should have inflicted — 


Pe _ upon him such an indignity, which he had no power to My 


resent, a 
min fy wish Twas back at the deacon’ s,” he theaeht bit- 
oy iterly. 

_ ™ How do you feel? ? asked one of the boys who. hed 


tone of mockery. 


ae aoe “ None of ‘acal business!” a ord aca 


_ witnessed Sam’s humiliation, not ayrathchcal bate ina 
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“ He feels bad, Mickey,” said the other. “ He's’ 
bad news, and that’s what made him in such a 

Here both boys laughed, and Sam ‘retorted 
“T’ll make you feel bad, if you ain’t careful.” 

“ Hear him talk, Mickey—ain’t he smart?” 

“Pil make you both smart,” said Sam, bh 
roll up his sleeves; for he was no coward, a: 
were only about his own size. 

* He wants to bounce us, like he was bounced. 
said Pat Riley. “ How did it feel, Johnny?” — 

Sam gave chase, but his tormentors were b 
quainted with the city than he, and he did not 
catching them. Finally he gave it up, and, s 
on a convenient doorstep, gave himself up to r 
reflections. 


CHAPTER XV 
ANY WAY TO MAKE A LIVING 


- Boys who have a good home are apt to undervalue it. 

They do not realize the comfort of having: their daily 

| wants provided for without any anxiety on their part. 

| They are apt to fancy that they would like to go out into 

the great world to seck their fortunes. Sometimes it may 

be necessary and expedient: to leave the safe anchorage 

- of home, and brave the dangers of the unknown, sea; but 

no boy should do this without his parents’ consent, nor 
then, without making up his mind that he will need alk 

his courage and all his resolution to obtain success. 

Sam found himself penniless in a great city, and with 

| mo way open, that he could think of, to earn money, Even 
the business of the bootblack, humble as it is, required a 

~ small capital to buy. a Bech and box of blacking. So, 
Pa NOOs a newsboy must pay for his papers when he gets them, 


' felt. that he was in a tight place. Where was he to get his’ 
_ dinner from? He did not care to repeat his operation of 
' the morning, for it was not pleasant to be “ bounced.” 


‘thought. “ That wouldn’t need any money. There seems 
_ to be a lot of stores in the city. I guess there must, be a 
place for me somewhere.” : 


i peat: and determined to look about for a place. Presently 


very well what kind of a business that was, but on the win- 
Lats coed Nae eas SRS & aa 83 a f ; raed keh i 


unless he is well known. So Sam, sitting on the doorstep, 
+ “TI wonder if I couldn’t get a chance in a store,” he _ 


This thought encouraged Sam. He arose from bis loviy. a 


cys he came to a real estate office. Sam did not understand — 
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dow a piece of paper was pasted, on which was written 
“A Boy. Wanted.” es 

“T guess I'll go in,” thought Sam. “ Maybe they'll . 
take me.” hs 

There were three boys ahead of him; but they were 
not very eligible-looking specimens. So they were dis-— 
missed with small ceremony, and Sam was beckoned to 
the desk. i 

** I suppose you have come about the place,” said a mam 
with black whiskers, and a pen behind his ear. NE 

“Yes,” answered Sam. 

* How old are you? ” i’ 

* 'T welve.” ie 

“Rather young. Still you are ‘ee of your age.” 

“TI am pretty strong,” said Sam, anxious to Saceaae in 
his application. 

“There isn’t any work to be done that requires 
strength,” said the black-whiskered man. “How is your 
education? ” se 

* Pretty good,” said Sam, with hesitation. 

“Do. you live in the city?” 

es, sir,” RP AIST) 32s 

“With your parents? ” “Ht fit : 

* No, sir, They are dead.” Ay 

That is an objection. Perhaps, meen Gh you live witht 
an aunt or uncle. That will answer as well.” |. 3 

“ Vos,” said Sam, determined’ to obviate this obj ct ah 
“T live with my uncle.” ; 

“ Where does he live?” 

* In New York,” answered Sam. ‘uh 
_ “Don’t you understand me? I mean to ask the sia , 
and number.” mast if? 
Sam was posed. He could not at the moment th n 
‘the name of any street except Broadway. But it y 
not do to hesitate. So he paid Promptly, “ He lives: 

Ke 656 cei » 
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“ What is his business?” inquired the black-whiskered 
man. 
** He keeps a store,” answered Sam, feeling that he was — 
getting deeper and deeper into the mire. 
“What sort of a store? ” 
** A grocery store.” 
“What, at 656 Broadway?” demanded the other in 
surprise. “I didn’t know there was a grocery store in 
that neighborhood.” y 
“Oh, murder!” thought Sam. “Um found out.” 
He made no answer because he could not think of 
any. 
* Why don’t your uncle give you a place in his own 
' store?” asked the real estate agent with some suspicion in 
his tone. 
* He’s got all the help he wants,” said Sam quickly. 
_ Here another boy entered. the office, a boy neatly dressed 
_ and intelligent in appearance. . 
_ “Sit down a moment,” said the agent to Sam, “ while 


99 


I speak to this other lad.” 


Sam took a seat, and listened to the conversation with ’ 


a4 es the other boy. The conclusion of the matter was that the 
other boy was engaged and Sam was obliged to go out te 


offer his services in some other quarter. 
ieoovhat) a lot of lies I had to tell!” he reflécted.. 
feat “ What's the use of their asking so.many questions? I 


cn ‘don’t see. I'll have to try somewhere else.” 


As Sam was sauntering along he was accosted by a tall 
man, evidently from the country. 

* Boy, can you direct me to the ‘ Tribune ’ office?” 
Heat ess sir, said Sam, “ but it’s some ways from here. 

Well be worth ten cents to lead you there.” 

oe gentleman hesitated. 
“ Well,” he said, “ Pll give it to you,” 
© Will be give it to me now?” asked Sam. 
“TJ will pay you when you have done your work.” 
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“The reason I asked was, because I showed a man the 
other day, and then he wouldn’t pay me.” 

“That was mean,” said the stranger. et hope FOR 
don’t think I would serve you so.’ 

“ Oh, no, sir. You’re a gentleman,” said Sam. * Sea 
wouldn't cheat a poor boy that hasn’t had any breakfast 
this mornin’.” 

“Dear me! You don’t say so?” ejaculated the com= 
‘passionate stranger, shocked at Sam’s fiction. “ Here, 
take this twenty-five cents. Do you often have to go with- 
out your breakfast? ” ‘s 

* Often, sir,” said Sam unblushingly. “ It’s hard times be 
for poor boys like me.” oie 

** There’s another quarter,’ said the stranger, his com- Gan 
passion still more deeply moved. tess 

Sam did feel some compunction now, for he was shea } 
to make a very poor return for the kindness of his new 
acquaintance. 'The fact was, he had not the slightest idea 
where the “ Tribune ”’ office was, and he had‘ therefore un- 
dertaken what he was unable to perform. But he had — 
_» gone too far to recede. Besides, he did not feel Haat 
to give up the money which he had obtained through false 
pretenses. So counterfeiting a confidence which he did not — 
feel, he led the way up Centre Street, saying: “ This bi: 
sir. Ill lead you right to the office.” 

_. “JT never was at the office,” said the stranger, 
Tye ‘been a subscriber to the * Weekly ‘Eribune? fr ten 

years.” He 
*'That’s a good while,” said Sam. 


- thousand miles fron this ‘city. Indeed, I have never b 
'. an New York before.” — 
_ Haven’t you?” 
No; now you, I suppose, my yonng friend, know your 
imey all ‘about the city? ” 
ff ‘ath course I do,” said Sam, i in an, off-hand manner, 
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“Tf I had more time, I would get you to guide me 
around the city,” said the stranger. 

** Wouldn’t I lead you a wild-goose chase, old gentle- 
man?” thought Sam. ‘ You’d be pretty well taken in, I 
ues. 3 . 

_ “Tm obliged to go away to-night,” continued the old 
gentleman, “but I thought I would renew my subscrip- 

_ tion to the * Tribune’ before I left town.” 

“ All right, sir; it’s a nice paper,” said Sam, who had 


_ mever read a line in the “ Tribune.” 


“So I think. Are we almost at the office?” / 
** Almost,” said Sam. “If you don’t mind waiting, Pll 


_ ‘run over and speak to my cousin a minute.” 


There was a bootblack on the opposite side of the street. 


iN It struck Sam, who did not like to deceive so generous a 
_ patron, that he could obtain the information he needed 


of this boy. 


“Can you tell me where the ‘ Tribune? office is?” “he 

‘asked hurriedly. : 
_ The bootblack had no more scruples About lying — 

_ than Sam, and answered glibly, pointing to the Tombs — 
"prison, a little farther on, ‘Do nee see that big stone 


buildin’? ” 


“Yes,” said Sam. Nicene 
’ 6 That’s it. > Smee é ‘i 


“Thank you,” said Sam, feeling relieved, and never he 
wae doubting the correctness of this statement. mt 


He returned to the stranger, and said cheerfully: ae 
“ «“ mie’ te: almost there.” na 
' “Is that boy your cousin?” asked his deg satay AE 
© Yes,” said Sam. | biel eI 
aye) blacks boots for a living? ” 
Ye Yes, sir. > 
“Does he do well at it?” 
ie tobi Pretty well.” ; 
pais igi a ever ret boreal ROA! 
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“No, sir,” answered Sam, telling the truth by 
variety. 

** That’s the ‘ Tribune’ office,” said Sam a me ne} 
pointing to the gloomy-looking prison. het 

“Js it? ” echoed the stranger in surprise. “ F 
a very massive structure.” 

“ Yes,” said Sam, mistaking the word ciple 
very massy.” 

**It doesn’t look much like a newspaper office.” 

For the first time Sam began to suspect that | 
been deceived, and he naturally felt in a hurry ~ 
away. '; 
“You go right in,” he said confidently, “and 1 
attend to you inside. Now I'll go and get some 
fast.” 

“'To be sure. You must be hungry.” 

The stranger walked up th massive steps, a 
hurried away. 

“I wonder what place that is, anyhow,” he vai 
self. “ Now I’ve got enough money for dinner.” 
aye a country boy, Sam was getting alone fast. if 


CHAPTER XVI 
SAM MEETS BROWN AND IS. UNHAPPY 


Never doubting Sam’s assurance, the stranger entered 
‘the gloomy building. A man came out of the corridor and 
he accosted him with the question: 

“ Where is the counting-room? ”’ 

“The counting-room!” repeated the man, staring. 
fs There isn’t any there that I know of? 
“I want to subscribe for the weekly edition,’ 
- the man from Illinois. 
© Ft strikes me you’re a weakly edition of a man your- 
“self,” thought the other. “He must be a lunatic,” was). 
’ the next thought. “I may as well humor him.” 
Go in at that door,” he said.. 
The stranger entered as directed, and at once recog- 
“nized it as a prison. 
TSO TL te has singular that there should be a prison.‘ in 
aa * Tribune ’ office,” he thought. He took a seat, and 
whispered to a man at his side: “Can you tell me ‘Ne 
the ‘Tribune’ office is? 
_ “Printing House Square,” was the whispered reply. 
“ Where’s that? ” 
© Not much over a quarter of a mile from here.” 
Bee ed decerved a aul the ee cam o 


nay 


4 explained 


ay oung eal, 3 
What building i is this?’ * he asked in a ee 
Dombe? ae 


go Sam Meets Brown and is Unha 


(ee ne 


“Yes; didn’t you know it?” asked the 
surprise. : 

“TY am a stranger in the city,” said the wise. . 
apologetically. 14 

* Do you want to go to the ‘ Tribune’ office? ? 

** Yes, I wished to subscribe for the paper.” 

“JT am going that way. I will show you if you 
at?” 

“Thank you. I.shall consider it a favor.” 

So the two retraced their steps, and this time our 
friend found the office of which he was in quest. | 
near finding Sam also, for as he stood in front of | 
Hotel, he saw his recent acquaintance approach 
quickly dodged inside the hotel till he had 
bootblack to whom he had been speaking followed 
surprise. 

“Tsay, what’s up, Johnny?’ he asked. 
see a cop, did yer?” 

* No, it’s that man that just went by.” 

e My he s he? ” 


to teli the truth. et 
“ What would he do if he should na uF ° 

bootblack with curiosity. 
“ Lick me,” said Sam laconically. 
“ Then you did right. Is he going to st 
Nos he’s. going away to-day.” 
« Then you’re safe. - You'd varie “go. the: 

from him.” 

Pea Se 1 will,” said Sam, (* Where's the paxk 
so much ayacee m 
“Up that way.” ae Cen Pe naan 
fie abifare So ores an 
“Four or fives tiles. if | 

i At a, Jong way to walk.” 

" “You can de fo five 


e 
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“Can 1? xy 
“Yes, just go. over to the Astor House and take the 
‘Sixth Avenue cars, and they’ll take you there.” 
Sam had intended to spend his entire fifty cents in buy- 
‘Ing dinner when the time came, but he thought he would 
like to see Central Park. Besides, he would be safe from 
pursuit, and the punishment which he felt he deserved. 
Following the directions of his boy friend, he entered a. 
Sixth Avenue car, and in a little less than an hour was 
set down at one of the gates of the park. He entered 
with a number of others, and followed the path that. 
seemed most convenient, coming out at last at the lake. 
_ Until now Sam had thought rather slightingly of the 
park. Green fields were no novelty to him, but he admired 
_ the lake, with the boats that plied over its surface filled 
with lively passengers. He would have invested ten cents _ 
im a passage ticket; but he felt that if he did this, he must | 
"sacrifice a part of his intended dinner, and Sam was grow- 
_ img prudent. He wandered about the park two or three 
hours, sitting down at times on the benches that are to be 
‘found here and there for the convenience of visitors. He 
felt ready to go back, but it was only noon, and he wag 
not sure but he might fall in with the gentleman from 
Tilinois, whorh he had left at the entrance of the Tombs. 
He was destined to meet an acquaintance, but this time 
‘at was someone who had cheated him. Looking up from the | 
bench on which he was seated, he saw his host of the pre 


ing a cigar, with a look of placid contentment on his face, 
‘Sam bitterly; and in this conclusion he was right: 


‘enemy. 
“Look here, Mr. Brown!” idk 
i ~ Clarence Brown started as he saw who. addneseed him, ae 
for Be was far on ‘expecting, Ag meet Sam here, He saw, 


ceding night, Mr. Clarence Brown, lounging along, smok= | | 
“That cigar was bought with my money,” thought . 


Sam jumped from his seat; and advanced to meet t hie . 


_ the other’s manner, “ where did it go to?” 
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from the boy’s looks that he was suspected of robbing him, 
and decided upon his course. 

* Oh, it’s you, is it?” he said, smiling. “ How do you 
like the park? ” 

* Never mind about that,” said Sam impatiently. “TIT 
want my money.” 

Mr. Brown arched his eyes in surprise. 

“ Really, my young friend, I don’t comprehend you,” 
he said, withdrawing his cigar from his mouth, “You ~ 
speak as if I owed you some money.” . 

“Quit fooling!” said Sam, provoked at the others 
coolness. “I want that money you took from me while I 
was asleep last night.” i; 

“It strikes me you have been dreaming,” said Brown 
composedly. “I don’t know anything about your money. 
How much did you have? ” 

* Nearly seven dollars.” 

“ Are you sure you had it when you went to bed? sh 

“Yes. I kept it in my vest pocket.” ‘ 

“ That was careless. You should have cine meine 
somewhere. I would have kept it for you if you had mii hie 
me. ” ag 

“T dare bay you would,” said Sam with bape sar fag 
casi. rk 

“ Certainly, I wouldn’t refuse so small a favor.? = 

“ Are you sure you didn’t keep it for me? ” said Sam. | gt 

“ How could I when you didn’t give it to me? ” r arr 3 bay 
the other innocently. rie Hay 

“If you didn’t take it,’ said Sam, rather staggered by 


* JT don’t know, of course; but I shouldn’t be sur] 
if it fell out of your vest ‘pocket among the bed: 
Did you look?” 

6 Yes.’ 92 

“You might have hewlaaiced! it. bi 

da ae so,” said Sam See 


/ 
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Mate ee to think he had EU ‘Mr. Beats un- 
justly. Otherwise, how could he be so cool about it? 
~ “T am really sorry for your loss,” said Brown, in a 
tone of sympathy; “all the more so, because I am hard 
up myself, I wish I had seven dollars to lend you.” 
* I wish you had,” muttered Sam. “I can’t get along 
_' without money.” tt 
“Did you have any breakfast?” 
ee Yes. > 
Sam did not furnish particulars, not liking to acknowl- 
edge the treatment he had received. 
ia © Oh, you'll get along,” said Brown cheerfully. “ Come 
ee C8 | lodge with me again to-night.” 
|] don’t know but what I ga ” said Sam, reflecting 
_ that he had no money to lose now, as he intended to spend : 
_ all he had for dinner. 
©“ Sit down and let us have a friendly: chat,” said Clar- 
> ence Brown. “ Won’t you have a cigar? Vve got an. 
- extra-one.” . 
_ “never smoked,” said Sam. in 
_ “Then it’s time you learned. Shall I show you nee es 
- “Yes,” said Sam. DN 
The fact is, our very badly behaved hero had long elie 


in the country he had never had the opportunity. In the — 


him that he would never have a better opportunity. Hence 
his. affirmative answer. 


pride. He felt himself several years older. But all — 
Poa ‘once: he turned Pele, and drew the Geet om Bie 
What's th the matter? an "asked Brown eure ak 


‘ished a desire to see how it seemed to smoke a cigar; but 


city he was master of his own actions, and it occurred to 


Clarence Brown smiled slightly to himself, for he ae ai 
ticipated fun. He produced the cigar, lighted it by his 
own, and gave Sam directions how to smoke. Sam proved say 
an. apt pupil, and was soon puffing away with pean rae 


“ J—don’t—know,” ped Sam, his e 
feel—sick.” ee yer . 
“Do you? Don’t mind it; it'll pass off? 
wht § think I’m going to die, ” said Sam. inal 
* Does smoking ever kill people? ” 
“Not often,” said Brown soothingly. 
*I think it’s goin’ to kill me,” said Sam mou 
* Lie down on the bench, You'll feel better : 
Sam ley down on his back, and again he 
safely back at the deacon’s. New York seem 
very dreadful place. His head ached; his 
out of tune, and he felt very unhappy. y 
* Lie here a little while, and you’ feel k 
companion. “ Ill be back soon.” it 
He walked away to inc fis a laugh 4 
expense, and Sam was left. Wits 


CHAPTER XVII 
TIM BRADY 
‘Aw hour passed and Clarence Brown did not reappear. 


A ' He had intended to do so, but reflecting that there was no i 
_ More to be got out of Sam changed his mind. 


himself to a sitting posture. He did not feel so sick as at 
first, but his head ached unpleasantly. Me 
~ “I won’t smoke any more,” he said to neal wip § 
didn’t think it would make me feel so bad.” 

_ Tam sorry to say that Sam did not keep the resolution _ 


smoker. TN 
© Why don’t Mr. Braver come back? ” he thought, oles a 
the Japse of an hour. ae 


“robbed him ve all. 
Gas like to punch his head,” thought Sam angrily. 


WA be conduct, — 


Sam lay down on the bench for some time, then raised 


he then made; but at the time when he is first introduced | 
to the reader, in the first Feria had pavers a confirmed: a 


‘He waited half an hour longer, when he was broine toh uo 
' “conviction that Brown had played him false, and was 
not coming back at all. With this conviction his origmal 
Suspicion revived, and he made up. his mind that Brown us 


ie + did not occur to him that the deacon, from whom the ~~ _ 
money was ‘otiginally taken, had the same right to punch. COR: 
his head. As I said, Sam’s conscience was not sensitive, 
and gs blinded him to the character of his own Pay 
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the park, for this afternoon at least, and he madaiiaeugh 
to the horse cars, determined to return. It did make 
fee] a little forlorn to refiect that he had no place to return 
to; no home but the streets. He had not yet contra ctet i 
that vagabond feeling that makes even them seem 
to the hundreds of homeless children who wander aban in : 
them by day and by night. ; 
He was in due time landed at the Astor House. roe ; 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, and he had had n ath= 
ing to eat since breakfast, But for the cigar, he would _ 
have had a hearty appetite. As it was, he felt faint, and ~ 
thought he should relish some tea and toast. He made his 
way, therefore, to a restaurant in Fulton Street, bet veen 
Broadway and Nassau Street. It was a very pe 
place, but at that time in the afternoon there were — 
at the tables. Sam had forty cents left. He found ’ 
this would allow him to buy a cup of tea, a plate of 
steak, a plate of toast, and a piece of pie. He dispose 
them, ‘and going up to the desk paid his bill. A 
found himself penniless. ey 
“I wonder where I am going to sleep,” he’ thou; 
guess I'll ask some bootblacks where they live, Th« 
afford to pay much.” 
The tea made his head feel better; and, th He 
penniless, he began to feel more chicntal ie an 
before. a 
Ta He wandered about till he got tired, leaning 
~. » building sometimes: He began to feel lone 
-” - mobody in the great city except Clarence Br 
_ did not care to meet again, and the bootbl 
, quaintance he had made the day before. 
“J wish I had some other boy with me,” tho 
* somebody I knew. It’s awful lonesome.” ; 
_ Sam was social by temperament, and lo 
‘o see if he could not make someone’s ac 
anes on oe boa Benely mah him for He 


(Tin Brady. , e | oS 


és Heeb cas a e bf about. his own age, patentee: Weis 
ath him Sam determined to make friendly overtures. 
_) “What is your name boy? ” asked Sam. 
ve The other boy looked around at him. He was very 
- much freckled, and had a sharp look which made him ap- 
pear preternaturally old. 
“What do you want to know for?” he asked. 


- quainted. 

The street boy regarded him attentively to see if he 
"were im earnest, and answered, after a pause, “ yO name 
is Tim Brady. What’s yours?” 

 *./** Sam Barker.” 

- * Where do you live? ” : coy 
“Nowhere,” said Sam. ‘I haven’t got any home, nor | 
any money.” 

\ \“ That’s nothing,” said Tim. “No more have I.” 


y are you going to sleep to-night? ” 


“dike a. top.” 

“ Ain’t you afraid of taking bold; avenue out of 
doors? asked Sam, who, poor as he had ee been, : ioe a 
even been without a roof to cover him. oh 
 € Take cold,” repeated the boy scornfully. “I ain La 
baby. I don’t take cold in the summer.” pare 

IT shouldn’t think you could sleep in a wagon.” 


difference to me where I curl up.” 


Sam, | 
“ Yes sles some other inp gets ahead of us.’ 
“ May I go with you.” 


He 


a “The! wel we find somebody ie ahead of us.” 


yh 
he 


“TY don’t know anybody here. I’d like to get ge 


“ Hayen’t you?” said Sam, surprised. “Then where 


“IT know an old wagon up an alley mee I ean ee a 


“Oh, I can sleep anywhere,” said Tim. “It makes. poy 


Ss aere. room enough in ime wagon for) me?” asked me 


In course you can.” ee COCA NE 


Then, we'll go. aban fees te s plenty of : . 


a Tick bay 


places. I say, Johnny, haven’t you got no stamps at 
all.” y 
“ Stamps? ” 
* Yes, money. Don’t you know what phir i Pt god 
* No. I spent my last cent for supper.” 
“If you’d got thirty cents we’d go to the theater.” 
Ts it good? ” 
“You bet!” a eo Wie qi 

* Then I wish I had money, enough to go. I never i 

to the theater in my life.” 
“You didn’t! Where was you raised?” said Tin cons 
Eonpeuously: 
“In the country.” 
** I thought so.” ‘ 
“They don’t haye theaters in the country.” 
* Then I wouldn’t live there. It must be awful ‘oa 
vhere,!” 

* So it is,” said Sam. “ That’s why I ran away.” | 2 
“Did you run away?” asked Tim interested. “ Was i 
it from the old man? ” ay 

“ It was from the man I worked for. He want me to 
work all the time, and I got tired of it.” ie 

“ What sort of work was it?” asked Tim, ae 
“It was on a farm, I had to hoe potatoes, split wood, 
and such things.” “OO Oe 
) “T wouldn’t like it. ‘ It’s a good deal more jolly } 
in the city.” MK: 
“If you’ye only got money enough to get ; 
added Sam. ’ 
_ Oh, you can earn money.” 
_ “How?” asked Sam eagerly. 

_ © Different ways.” i 
| “How do you make a livin’? ”. iy 
Dy: “Sometimes I black boots, sometimes I sell 
again I smash baggage.” ce 

ies Kidaiay that?” ” C saat ie bewildered. os 


Fim Brady eee ae ae 


fr «Oh, I yeas a ee Tim. “You're from the 
country. I loaf around the depots and steamboat landin’s 
and carry carpet-bags and such things for el i, 
i ) “Is that smashing baggage? ” 

© To be sure.” ik ae dao 
~ *T could do that,” said Sam thoughtfully. “ Can you | 
make much that way?” 
| *?Pends on how many jobs you get, and whether the 

” cove’s liberal. “Wimmen’s the wust. They'll heat a ienae ae 
down to nothin’, if they can.” (eke 
' “How much do, you get, anyway, for carrying a 
- bundle? ” | 
> “I axes fifty cents, and generally gets a quarter. The 
-wimmen don’t want to pay more’n ten cents.” aK 

— “TT guess. Pl Mies it to-morrow if you’ll tell me where 
to’ go. 99 

You can go fee of me. I’m goin’ smashin’ evade 

oy to-morrer. « ee 
\ * Thank you,” said Sam. “I’m glad IT met you. oe ye 

‘see I don’t know much about the city.” HT Oke RS 
wae Dian’ t you bring no money with you? ” 

_ * Yes, but it was stolen.” 

_ “Was your pockets picked? ” 

“Vl tell you about it. I was robbed in my sleep.” 
‘So Sam told the story of his adventure with Clarence \ 
Brown. — Tim listened attentively. 

“He was smart, he was,” said ‘Tim approvingly. a, 
Noes “He's a rascal,” said Sam hotly, who did not Dae is yee 
spoiler praised. ; 
» Course he is, but he’s Bee: too. You. might a? 
_knowed he’d do it.” Bee 
“How should I know? I thought he was a kind man ce 
that wanted to do me a favor.” Sa 
’. Tim burst out laughing. HOE a 
€f Ain’t you green, though?’ he remarked. “ Oh, ny 
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“Am I?” said Sam, rather Miter: “te 
a thief in New York? ” 

““*Most everybody, if they gets ‘a chance,” 
coolly, ‘ Didn’t you ever steal yourself??? 

Sam colored. He had temporarily forgotten t 
adventure that preceded his departure from his 
home. After all, why should he be so angry w 

ence Brown for doing the very same thing he 
himself ? Why, indeed? But Sam had an answer 
The deacon did not need the money, while he co 
get along very well without it. So it was meaner 
ence Brown to take all he had than jn him to | 
the deacon could so well spare. 

I hope my readers understand that this was 
and unsatisfactory reasoning. Stealing is ste 
whatever circumstances. At any rate, Sam 
‘convenient to answer Tim’s pointed question. 

They talked a while longer, and then his c¢ 
arose from the bench. 

*“ Come along, Johnny,” he said. “ Let’s. 
6 All nen said Sam, and the two left ce ; 


CHAPER XVIII 
SAM TURNS sees 


Tn conducted our hero to an alleyway, not far fom | 
_ the North River, in which an old wagon had come to eau Ve 
‘porary anchor. 
» “This is my hotel,’ he said. “I like it *cause "ea abe 
_ cheap. They don’t trouble you with no bills here, Tum- | 
‘ble in.” a 
Tim, without further ceremony, laid himself dn on. 
the floor of the wagon, and Sam followed his example. 
_ There is everything in getting used to things, and thatis 
_ where Tim had the advantage. He did not mind the 
_\ hardness of his couch, while ‘Bun, who had always been 
_ accustomed to a regular bed, did. He moved from one 
_ side to apother, and then lay on his back, oe sleep Ta 
vain. J 
 “What’s up?” muttered Tim nil. i Why don't ie 
~ you shut your peepers?” con 
©The boards are awful hard, 7 San complained. ee 
eo ab aint nothin’? when you’re used to it,” said in a 
_ “You go to sleep, and you wont mind it.” 
(2) <2 wish I could,” said Sam, turning again, = 
i Finally he succeeded in getting to sleep, but not 4ill 
"some time after his companion. He slept pretty well, 
however, and did not awaken ull, at six o clock, she was ae 
' shaken by his companion. _ eae 
_. “What’s the matter? Where am rf a asked Sam feel tee 
_ ing bewildered at first. > 
Why) here ¥ you are, in course,” said the ator ae 
Tim oe Fou think en was in ae Han cibecnn 


Tor: 
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“ No, I hope not,” answered Sam. “ What time “a i oe 

“T don’t know. A chap stole my watch in the ak 
I guess it’s after six. Have you got any stamps? ” 

“ss No. 

“Nor I. We’ve got to stir around, and earn some 
breakfast.” 

* How’ll we do it?” W Ae 
We'll go down to the pier, and wait for the ples Fe 
boat. Maybe we’ll get a chance to smash some bagg: 

“J hope so,” said Sam, “ for I’m hungry.” fits 

**T’m troubled that way myself,’ said Tim. « Come 
along.” 

When they reached the pier, they found a nore of 
boys, men, and hack-drivers already in waiting. ( "he wea 
had to wait about half an hour, when they saw the a 
steamer slowly approaching the wharf. 

Instantly Tim was on the alert. iia hi! 

* When they begin to come ashore, you must go in n 
try your luck. Just do as I do.” AS 

This Sam resolved to do. 

A tall man emerged from the steamer, bearing a cai 
bag. 
“Smash your baggage?” said Tim. 

“No, I think not. I can carry it myself.” 
_ “T haven’t had any breakfast,” said Tim, screw: 
eo ins freckled features into an expression of patient 
ing. 
7M Nov I either,” said the stranger, smiling. 
“You've got money to buy some, and I haven 
Tim, keeping at his side. 

“ Well, you may carry it,” said the gentleman, 
/ naturedly. 

_ Tim turned half around, and winked at Sam, 

Me ae to say “ Did you see how I did it?” 
ae Sam was quick enough to take the hint. 
ay) Canis your pean ie pe asked of 6 a 


ne Sain Turns ae Pe ae Coie 


prev lady, EE AG as ete as possible Tim’s professional — 
accent. 

“What?” asked the lady, startled. ' 
She don’t understand,” thought Sam. “ Let me carry 
ORR ne you, ma’am.” 

_ *I1 do not need it. I am going to take a cab.” 
_ “Let me take it to the cab,” persisted Sam; but he was 
aa forestalled by a hack-driver, who had heard the lady’s Pen is 
yanmar. : ‘ 
CO ahd Let me take it, ma’am,” he said, thrusting Sam aside. 
_  “Tve got a nice carriage just outside. Take you any- 
he where you want to go.” 
' + So the lady was carried away, and Sam had to make a 
_ second application. This time he addressed himself to a 
fy. gentleman whose little daughter walked by his side. 
ia “No,” said the gentleman; “ the carpet-bag is small. 
"I don’t need help.” 
-. The smallness of the bag, by the way, was one reason. 


why Sam, who did not like heavy bundles, wanted to carry 


feelings. 


ering how iaeeperienced he was. 
_ This attracted’ the attention of the little girl, or 


heart. 
Ts your mother poor? ”? ‘she asked. 


ae bread for the children.” 


Hitt ¢ girl, her voice full of sympathy. 
“Five,” answered Sam piteously. 
‘Oh, papa,” said the little girl, “ let him’ take your ca 
pet-bag. | Phin of i igs mother hasn’t ee dae te 
eat.’ a enue ‘ 


He it. He felt that it was time to practice on the stranger’ ave 
“YT want to earn some money to buy bread for Ae uF 
lathes,” he whined, in a very creditable manner, consid: Tes 


Tike most little girls, had a tender and compassionate ‘ 


“Very poor,” said Sam. “She hasn’t got a cent to a 


. “Have you got many brothers and sisters? ” asked the ay) 


aes oe Oh, she goes out washing.” - 


ae to cat.” 
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“ Well, Clara,” said her father indulgently, “I ae 
pose I must gratify you. Here, boy, take the bag, and 
carry it carefully.” 
* All right, sir,” said Sam cheerfully. 
*T guess I can get along,” he thought complacently. 
“'That’s a good dodge.” ee 
* When we get to Broadway we'll take the car,” said 
the gentleman. ‘ Take hold of my hand, tight, Ones a 
while we cross the street.” wa 
Clara seemed disposed to be sociable, and. entered oie BY? 
conversation with the young baggage-smasher. ae 
* Are your brothers and sisters younger than you ns 
are? ” she inquired. He ta 
* Yes,” said Sam. 
** How many of them are boys? ” J 
* There’s two boys besides me, and three ented y 
Sam readily. fs ih 
“What are their names? ” asked Clara. ae relies 4. 
“ Why,” answered Sam, hesitating a little, “there’s 
Tom, and Jim, and John, and Sarah, and Maggie.? = 
“JT don’t see how that can be,” said Clara puzzled. at 
eee now you said there were three girls and ie bi 
oys 99 
‘ Did I?” said Sam rather abashed, “I ears tik 
what I was saying.” 
“Isn’t your father alive? ” asked the little girl. 
i eno: he’s dead,??.’ 
HO hy ‘And do you have to gupport the family? ” a) 
| “Yes; except what mother does.” 
id What does she do?” 


(eh ¥ 


Rh “ Poor boy, I suppose you have a he time? 
yt Nesy™ said Sams: * some days we don’t Bet 


fi Oh, papa, isn’t it dreadful? ” said Clara, her 
Dyed lene ik ees with A area on : 
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Her father was less credulous, and he was struck by 


_. $Sam/’s hearty appearance. Certainly he looked very unlike 
__a boy who did not have enough to eat. 
_ “You don’t look as if you suffered much from hunger, 
my boy,” said he, with a penetrating look. 
“T had a good dinner yesterday,” said Sam. “A gen- 
tleman gave me some money for showing him the way to 


the ‘ Tribune’ office.” 


* One dinner seems to have done you a great deal of 


” said the man. 
“ It always does me good,” said Sam, and here he had 
no pecasion to tell a falsehood. 
“I hope you carried some of the money home to your 
mother, and brothers, and sisters.” 


“Yes, I did; I bought some meat, and mother cooked ° 


it. «We don’t Webeh Rave meat,” 


“Perhaps I am doing the boy an injustice, after all,” 
p g y an inj : 


Ma a thought Mr. Glenham, for that was his name. 


' dollar Aunt Lucy gave me?” 
- “TI thought you had arranged some way of re 
eayite Clara? 7 
a ie So I had, father; but I’d rather give it to this poor 
boy.” 


tenderly. 


G2 Sy 


the justice, to say that he felt ashamed to take the money 


by his false. story. 
Nad ee a to take your ae he oe hanging 


ty, 


_ My readers have probably inferred already that Sam 
“was not a boy of very high principles, but I must do him 


__ As for Clara, her childish sympathies were fully aroused. | 
“Papa,” she said, “ may I give this poor boy the half 


en Son may do as you “ae my darling,” said her father * 


i Here, boy, take this home to your mother? said oe 


aa 


him by the litle girl upon whom he had iapeced echt 
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* But I want you to,” said Clara eagerly. — 
deal rather your mother would have it.” 

“You may take it,” said Mr. Glenham,. 
posed to regard Sam with greater favor, on ¢ 
reluctance he exhibited to profit by Clara’s « 

“Thank you,” said Sam, no longer with 
hand. “ You are very kind.” i 

By this time they had reached Broadway, and 
livered up the bag. 

Mr. Glenham handed him a quarter. 

“That is for your trouble,” he said. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Sam. 

Sam was elated over his good fortune. | 

* Seventy-five cents!” he said to himself. “ 
what I call luck. I don’t believe Tim’s done so 
‘ain’t so hard to make your living in New York, 
I guess I’ll go and get some breakfast.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
HOW SAM FARED 
Ow the strength of his good luck, Sam provided him- 


‘self with a good breakfast, which cost him forty cents. 
He felt pretty sure of earning something more during the 


'\ eapricious, and our hero found all his offers of service 
firmly refused. He tried again to excite compassion by his 
» fictitious story of a starving family at home; but his ap- 
“peals were made to the flinty-hearted or the incredulous. 


“remainder of his money. 


But luck was against him. People insisted on carrying 
‘their own carpet-bags, to the great detriment of the bag- 


About ten o’clock they were walking despondently through: ‘ 
“a Side street, discussing ways and means. Os 
“Ym awful hungry, Tim,” said Sam mournfully. 
So am I, you bet!” 


*Wouldn’t she trust?.” 


eae? t 

Rae wet will asia Bana desperately. . 
The . ba peredied the apple-stand, 
vip 


we NG 


a day to add to the remaining thirty-five. But fortune is) ’ 


‘So, about two o’clock, he went to dinner, and spent. the : a 
Again he spent the night with Tim in the wagon, and 


again in the morning he set out to earn his breakfast. ‘ 


sagpe-smashing business. Tim was no luckier than Sam. 


i “JT wouldn’t mind if I had a connie: af apples,’ a \ 
Sam, fixing his eyes upon an old woman’s apple-stand. __ 
66 


_“ Not much,” He said Tim. “You try her, if you Weat ce 


4 anyhow.” 
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“I say,’ said Sam to the wrinkled old woman who pre 
sided over it, ‘how do you sell your apples? 4 
“A penny apiece,” she answered, in a cracked yoice. 
“Ts that cheap enough for ye? ” 
** Tl take five——” said Sam. i. 

The old woman began eagerly to pick out the required 
number, but stopped short when he finished the sentence— 

“if you'll trust me till afternoon.” 

“Js it trust ye? ” she ejaculated suspiciously. “No far- 
ther than I can sce yer. I’m up to your tricks, you young — 
spalpeen, thryin’ to chate a poor widder out of her 
money.” 

“Till pay you sure,” said Sam, “ but I haven’t otek 
anything yet to-day.” 

“Then it’s I that can’t be supportin’ a big, strong i 
like you. Go away and come back whin you’ye got money.’ 

Here Tim broke in. 

“ My friend always pays his bills,” he said. “Yen 
needn’t be afraid to trust him.” rae 

* And who are you?” asked the old woman. “ A 
know you, and I can’t take your word. You’re Ma vi : 
two of you to swindle a poor widder.” 

** My father’s an alderman,” said Tim, giving the ee 
to Sam. 

“Is he now? Thin, let him lind your friend n 
and don’t ask a poor woman to trust.” . 

“ Well, I would, but he’s gone to Washington on 
ness.” 

_.“'Thin go after him, and lave me alone. I de 

no spalpeens like you round my apple-stand.” — 
“Look here, old woman. I'll have you arrested 
Im’? me names. Come away, Sam; her Ap 1 


, . 
ee ae ee SS ee 


7 


ive 


The old woman began to berate them soundly 
. nant at this attack upon Hier seeiay te in the 
Hee the: two lie off. ey 


by nh tt 
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* We didn’t Heke. much,” said Sam. ‘I’m awful hun- 
98 

* Take that, then,” said Tim, pulling an apple out of 

his pocket. 

Sam opened his eyes. 

“How did you get it?” he asked in astonishment. 

Tim put his tongue in his check. 

* I took it when you were talkin’ to the ould woman,” 

he answered; ‘and here’s another.” 

So saying he produced a companion apple, and made a 

vigorous onslaught upon it, Sam following suit. 

“TI don’t see how you could do it”; said Sam admir- 

ingly, “and she looking on all the time.” 
ie) “It’s easy enough when you know how,’ 
)@ splacently. 
: * She’d catch me, sure.” 
_ “Likely she would; you ain’t used to it.” 

Sam ought to have felt uneasy ‘at appropriating the 
~ result of a theft; but his conscience was an easy one, and 
he felt hungry. So he made short work of the apple, and 

wished for more. | 

** I wish you had taken two apiece,” he said. 


? said Tim com- 


“T couldn’t,” said Tim. “ She’d have seen ’em stickin’ ale 


" out of my pocket, and called a cop.” 

_ © One’s better than none; I feel a little better,” ee 
Sam philosophically. “I s’pose it’s stealing, though. ” 
__* Oh, what’s the odds? She'll never miss ’em, Come 
; along.” 

_ In the course of the forenoon Sam managed to earn , 
ten cents, and was forced to content himself with a very. 
- economical dinner. \There was a place on Ann Street 
where, for this small sum, a plate of meat and a potato. me 
were furnished, but enough only to what the appetite OL e 
a hearty boy like Sam. A suspicion did enter his mind 
as he arose from the table penniless once more, and his 
ee still unsatisfied, that he had bought his liberty — 


where he was interrogated about his past life by the 
_ Intendent. Sam was obliged to haye recourse to hi 
| ination in reply, feeling that if he spoke the 

' wéuld be liable to be returned to his country home. 


Xe, ai 


‘constant anxiety, and he never knew when he arose in the — 


his employer in rendering a false account, and was th 


_ ferred t spend it for a good dinner, so there did not s 


. “Two years ago.” 
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: 
dearly, if his affairs did not improve. In the country he  — 
had enough to eat, a good bed to sleep in, and no care 
or anxiety, while he was not overworked. Here there was — 


morning where his dinner was to come from, or a | hid 
would be able to buy one. Still there was a f Soy 
in the free, lawless life, and if he could only be sure of — 


making fifty cents a day he would probably have Aine 
ferred it. Wy 


the next month. He and Tim were constant companion 
and under 'Tim’s instruction he was rapidly faleens 

peculiar education of a street vagabond. Of his em 
ments in that brief period it would be difficult to ; 
complete list. At one time he blacked boots for an 
boy, to whom he paid half his receipts, in return for 
use of the box and blacking. But Sam was de 


upon his own resources again. It would have been 1 
more to his interest to have a blacking-brush and box of 
his own; but whenever Sam had capital enough he pre- 


much chance of his getting ahead. He had, before 
time, been introduced to the Newsboys’ Lodging 


“ Aré’your parents living?” inquired Mr. O? 
“No,” said Sam, telling the truth this time. jene 
“When did they die?” ‘atte 


_* Did they die in New York?” 
“Yes, sir, They died of smallpox,” volun’ 
* And you have been. ee aie 
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“ How does it. aa that me have not been around 
here before?” 
* J was living with my uncle,” answered Set hesitating. 

_“ Why have you left him?” 

“He didn’t treat me well.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t behave well.” 
*“ Oh, yes, I did.” 

| * What ; is your uncle’s name?” 

{. James Cooper.” 

_ +“ Where does he live—in what street?” ete 
| * He’s moved away from the city now,” said Sam, feel- 
ing that he must put a stop to these inconvenient inquiries. 
So Sam was admitted to the privileges of the lodging- — 
'~ house. Now he found it much easier to get along. For 
| eighteen cents a day he was provided with lodging, break- “iy 

fast, and supper, and it was not often he could not obtain 
as much as that. When he could earn enough more to 
| buy a “square meal” in the middle of the day, and Koken 
| fifteen-cent ticket to the gallery of the theater in the even- 
| ing, he felt happy. He was fairly adrift in the streets 

» of the great city, and his future prospects did’ not. look ; 

_) wery brilliant. It is hardly necessary to say that in a i 
/ moral point of view he had deteriorated: rather than | an ae 
ee | proved. | In fact, he was fast developing into a social ou ) 
Jaw; with no particular. scruples against lying or stealing. 

One thing may be said in his fayor, he never made use of 

epg ands strength to oppress a younger boy. On the whol@, he 

Lie Hyon good-natured, and not at all brutal, He had on one 
' occasion interfered successfully to protect a young be 
from one of greater strength who was beating him. T like 
to mention this, because I do not like to have it Caan 

that Sam was wholly bad. 

' We will now advance the ne some months, and see. : 
what they have done for Sam. u 
To begin with, they have not ee: ia ‘hadohe: : 
sli When a first came | to uae ue Aes ‘was Se ie 
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coarsely, dressed; now his clothes hang in in rage 
and, moreover, they are begrimed with 
His straw hat and he have some time since parted 
pany, and he now wears a greasy article which he 
up at a second-hand store in Baxter Street for 
five cents. If Sam were troubled with vanity, he 
feel disturbed by his disreputable condition, but as 
plenty of other boys of his own class no better dressed, h 
thinks very little about it. Such as they are, his clot 
are getting too small for him, for Sam has grown 
ple of inches since he came to the city. 
Such was our hero’s appearance when one day he 
against a building on Broadway, and looked lazily 
vehicles passing, wishing vaguely that he had 
money to buy a square meal. A Broadway car 1 
ing at the time. A small man, whose wrinkled 1 
cated that he’ was over sixty, attempted to d 
the car while in motion. In some way he lost his 
and, falling, managed to sprain his ankle, his ” 
off and rolling along on the pavement. 
Sam, who. was always on the lookout for ¢ 
saw an opening. Hesdashed forward, lifted the 
tleman to his feet, and ran after his hat and res 
“Are you hurt?”? he asked. | 
“JT think I have sprained my ankle. Help 
to my office,’ said the old man. 
He pointed to a staircase leading up from | 
_“ All right,” said Sam. “Lean on me.” — 


CHAPTER XX 
SAM GETS INTO A NEW BUSINESS 


Sam helped the old man up two ilights of stairs, 

* Shall we go any farther?” he asked. 

* No; that’s my office,” said his companion, pointing to 
a door, over which was No. 10.: From his pocket he drew 
a key, and opened the door. Sam entered with him. The 


room was small. One corner was partitioned off for an 
~ inner office. Inside was a chair, something like a barber’s 


chair, and a table covered with instruments. Sam’s curi- 

osity was aroused. He wondered what sort of business was 

' carried on here. He also wondered whether he would get 
_ anything for his trouble. 

_ _ “If you don’t want me any longer, I'll go,” he said, 
by way of a delicate hint. 

a Stop a minute,” said the old man, who had ik to 


con ‘@ sofa im the outer office, and sat down. 


“1 guess V’ll get something,” thought Sam, hesensity 
complying with the request. 
| What do you do for a living?” asked the old man. 
“Sometimes I black boots, sometimes I sell papers— 

é anything that'll pay.” } 
What are you doing now?” 

“Nothing. Business ain’t good.” 

“ Would you like something to do? ” 
_ Sam gave a glance into the office, and answered dubi- 
ously, * Yes.” He was not at all clear about the nature 


st of the ae Aesly to be offered. 
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“Then I may be able to give you a job. Do you know 
my business? ” 

ee No, sir r.”? 

« J’m a corn doctor—you’ve heard of Dr. Felix Graham, 
the celebrated corn doctor, haven’t you? ” said the old man 
complacently. 

“ Yes,” said Sam, thinking that this was the answer 
expected. 

Well, I am Dr. Graham,” said the old man proudly, 

* Are you,” said Sam, in some curiosity. 7 

“Yes. Now Ill tell you what I want you to do. Go 
and bring me that pile of circulars.” aN 
He pointed to a pile of papers on the floor in the core 
ner. 

Sam brought them as directed. 

“Can you read?” asked the doctor. 

** Yes, ‘sir, a little.” 

* Read that circular.” Pa 

Sam read as follows: . 


“DR. FELIX GRAHAM ive : 
Chiropodist. ORR: 
Corns and Bunions Cured. Without Pain, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
108 Broadway, Room 10. i 


Sam bungled over the word andpsanant 
right by the doctor. 
“T want a boy to stand at the door, and « mute 
these circulars,” said Dr. Graham. “Can you do it?? 
“ Of course I can,” said Sam. ‘ What pay will I i aN 
“Ten cents a hundred,’ said the doctirs, “br it you 
mustn’t do as my last boy did.” — Be 
_ “How did he do?” asked Sam. . 
as nae! was so anxious to aot rid. of ae that 
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"half a dozen away at a time. I caught him at it. He 
wanted to earn money too fast.” Wi 
*“ He was smart,” said Sam, with a grin. 
“TI don’t like that kind of smartness,” said the doctor 
sharply. “I want you to serve me faithfully.” 
* So I will,” said Sam. 
** You needn’t give to everybody, there isn’t snueh use 
in giving to children.” 
f 46 Yes, sir. 3) { 
* But if you see anyone walking as if he had corns, be 
_ sure to hand him one.” 
** Yes, sir.” we 
“ Now count off a hundred of the circulars, and go 
down stairs.” 
* All right, sir.” 


i Coied. and he felt rather important. He resolved to ac-— 

“quit himself to the satisfaction of the doctor. In his zeal 
he even determined to improve upon his instructions, Nae 
_ He had no sooner taken his stand than he saw a gentle- 
“man and lady approaching. They were young, and, being 


‘pair of tight boots, and from his style of walking Sam — 
concluded that he was a suitable customer. 


man’s gloved hand. ve 
_ “What’s that?” asked the young man. Then lane 
ing at it, he showed it with a laugh to the young lady. Ne 
_ € Look here, boy,” he said, turning to Sam, “ what aes 
made you give me, this?” nk 
“You walked as if you’d got corns,” std Same hon- 
neha Can right ap, and Ok ‘Graham will cure ’em ta x 
Bp tke mT you'll tell me ae is to become of ‘this } young oN 
ur si while I. = wis cna aaa Seat A etany 


_ This was the first regular employment Sam had ob- a 


” engaged, were indulging in conversation more interesting 
_ to themselves than anyone else.. The gentleman had on a. ~ 


“Here, sir,” said he, pressing a circular into the youre ane 


i Sam put the circular. 


y 
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sg Maybe | she’s got corns, too,” said Sam. ‘“ She can 
go up too,” 

Both the lady and gentleman laughed convulsively, tom- 
siderably to Sam’s surprise, for he was not aware that i: i 
had said anything unusual or funny. 

* Shall we go up, Eliza?” asked the young man. 

The only answer was a laugh and they passed on,  ~ 
_ The next one who attracted Sam’s attention was an eh 

derly maiden lady. 

“ Have you got corns, ma’am? ” asked Sam Be 

Now it so happened that the lady was a little deaf, ‘and ” 
did not understand Sam’s question. Unfortunate for 
herself, she stopped short, and inquired, “ What did you 
say? 2 ‘ . 

“TJ guess she’s hard of hearing,” Sam concluded, and 
raising his voice loud enough to be heard across the 
strect, he repeated the question: “ Have you got a i F i 
ma’am? ” ay 

At the same time he thrust a circular into the hand of rif 
the astonished and mortified lady. j 

Two schoolgirls, just behind, heard the question, aa 
laughed heartily. The offended lady dropped the paper 
as if it were contamination, and sailed by, her sallow ‘act 
growing red with anger. Psi a 

“ 'That’s funny,” thought Sam. “I don’t ee what's 
got into all the people. Seems to me they’ re wha iy 
havin’ corns,’ ; 

The next half-dozen took circulars, mechar i 
glanced at them, and dropped them indifferently. © 

* Guess they ain't got corns,” thought the . 
Sam. f ety Lis 
By and by a countryman came nes and into his hand 


“ What's this? ” he asked. . 
> “Ts corns. Just go upstairs, and ‘the doctor IL 
em less’ n no time.” ae 5 
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“ Wall, I have got two,” said the countryman. “ They 
hurt Jike the dickens, too. What does this doctor charge? ” 
Sam did not know, but he was not the boy to allow 
- his ignorance to appear. 
“Ten cents apiece,’ he answered. 
-“ That’s cheap enough, anyway,’ said he. * Tye got a 
_ good mind to go up. Where is it? an i 
“Come along. Ill show you,’ > said Sam pranpihe 
“TI guess I may as well. Are you sure he can cure 
"em? ” 
guna | ought to know,” said Sam. ‘I had one about as — 
big as a marble on my big toe. The doctor cured it in a 
7 minute.” 
You don’t say! He must be pooty good,” 
You bet! He’s the great Dr. Graham. ne $ 
heard of him.” 
By such convincing assurances the man’s faith was in- 
creased. He followed Sam into’ the doctor’s office, 
_ “Here,” said Sam, “ve brought you a customer, 
i oe Sepharn I told him you could-cure his corns in a 
y | an doctor smiled approvingly. i 
ee You are right there. My friend, sit down in this — 
- chair.” x 
» “You won’t hurt, will you, doctor?”’ asked the ¢us- 
: tomer, glancing with a little alarm at the table a its 
instruments. ; ee 
* Oh, no, you'll sare feel it.” be 
Sam returned to his post, and began to distribute hand- 
bills once more. 


' angry voice. Looking up, he saw the customer he had sent © 
ees bans eS 
Bacher cit “ Look, here, boy, he said pes: * ide Miu mea | 

MER Tg ee ae ue asked Sam. 


- About a quarter of an hour later he was assailed by an i 
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“You told me ‘the doctor only inawed 
each corn. Jerusalem! he made me fork sain 
Sam was rather surprised himself at the ¢ 
“I guess they was tough ones, mister,” 
cured ’em, didn’t he? ” . 
“ Ye—es. ” ¢ 
“Then it’s worth the money. You don't, 
back, do you? ” : 
* No,” vrainitted the other, “ but it’s a thund 
to pay,” and he went off grumbling. => 
“Don’t the doctor make money, though? 
Sam, “ He’d orter give me a commission « 
dollars,” 


CHAPTER XXTI 
SAM OBTAINS A PLACE 


Havine disposed of his circulars, Sam went up to the 
office. 
“Have you distributed all the circulars?” asked the 
| ‘doctor. 
te ie Mes, sit,” 
> * Well, here’s the ten cents I promised you. * 

Sam took it, but stood his ground. 
~ “I sent you up a customer,” he said. 

© A patient; yes.” 

** And you made two dollars out of him.’ 
“Who told you?” 

_ He did.” 4 
an charged. him my pecan | price, What of that?? si 
asked the doctor, not comprehending Sam’s meaning. 
| “He wouldn’t have come up if it hadn’t been for me. 
‘T think I’d ought to have a commission.” Me 

““ Oh, that’s it,” said the doctor. ‘ That doesn’t follow. 
He came up because of the circular.” 4 

_ © No, he didn’t,” said Sam. “He game up because 7 
' told him what a great doctor you was.’ wae 
ee Vape doctor thought over Sam’s ek and, being Bc 
_ sharp man, he decided that it was for his advantage to se- 
eure’ an alliance with him. hve 
yaad oe are right,” he said. *f «You are entitled. to. some. ra 
i San rate 0 up ec 
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* Here is a quarter in addition to the ten cents I just 
gave you.” hy | 
* Thank you, sir,” said Sam gratified, Vali 
* Shall I go down, and give away some more circulars? ) 
he asked. mE bray | 
* Yes; I'll give you another hundred. Don’t give don ay, 
away too fast. It’s of no use to give to children.” eh ie 
* All right, sir.” 
So Sam went down into the strect. The first peer 
was a boy of twelve. 
“Give me one of them papers,” he said. 4 
Rather to his surpise Sam did not immediately om 
He first asked a question. 
“ Have you got a dollar? ” ¥ 
“ A dollar! You don’t want.a dollar for that vale ae an 
ou?” oe 
“No; but I ain’t goin’ to waste it on you unless youre. ee 
gota Gethin: es if Re 
“What do I want of a dollar?” asked the boy, sur- 
prised. 
“To pay for havin’ your corn cured.” 
The boy burst into a laugh. 
*T ain’t got no corns,” he said. « 
“Then go along, and don’t bother me. You's 
good.” aye 
A young dandy advanced, dressed in the height f 
ion, swinging a light cane in his lavender-gloved har 
rose was in his button-hole, and he was just in 
saluting a roas lady, when Sam thrust the ci 
his hand. i 
“Go right upstairs,” he said, y and get. y 
cured. Only a dollar.” 
The young lady burst into a ringing Ia 
dandy reddened with mortification, 
“ Keep your dirty papers to yourself, boy, t 
am not Minin ia those—ab, excrescences.”” 


} 


eRG 


‘ , " 
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‘“T never ae of them things,” sud Sam. “TI said 
corns. 29 

_. “Stand out of my way, boy, or I'll cane you,”’ exclaimed © 

the incensed fop. 

“Your cane wouldn’t hurt,” said Sam, regarding the 

_ shight stick with disdain. “Never mind; you needn’t go 
up. I don’t believe you’ve got a dollar.” 

This was rather impudent of Sam, I acknowledge: and 

the dandy would have been glad to chastise him. 

* Miss Winslow,” he said, “‘ I hope you won’t Heats the 
rudeness of this eat ragamufin.” : 
~~ * 0h, Idon’t,” said the young lady merrily ; “ he amuses 
py me.” ; 

“So he does me; ha! ha! very good joke,” said the 
' dandy, laughing too, but not very merrily. “I hope you 
are quite well to-day.” . 
“Thank you, quite so. But don’t let me detain you, ie 
you have an engagement upstairs.’ 
7 assure you,” protested the young man hurriedly 
“that I have no intention of going up at all.” 
-“ Then I must say good-morning, at any rate, as I am 
~ out shopping,” and the young lady passed ‘on. ne 
“Tye a great mind to flog you,” said the dandy, frown-. 
ing at Sam. “I would if you wasn’t so dirty. I wouldnt — 
like to soil my hands by taking hold of you.” 
ae That’s lucky for you,” said Sam coolly. 


and not easily withered. 


_ young man left him. “* He don’t seem to like me much.” 
“Haye you got any corns, sir?’ he asked, thrusting a 
ae into the hands of a portly g gentleman Ais armen 


pea The. gentleman ghd era : 
aie AS Really, a ee he aie iat is a yery single 
‘cag HY eases oy. ae Tecan yenine | 


The answer was a withering frown, an Sam was tough, TM 


« Ain’t he stuck up, though?” thousht a as the: aa 


| ‘aa ete Sam ‘Obst | a Place ; 


i 4 it? ? said Sam. “ r don’t pow why.” 
“ Why do you ask?” 
_ “Because Dr. Graham upstairs will “cure you 
‘you know it. It’s only a dollar.” 
“You are sure you are not Dr. Graham, your 
paid the stout man, regarding Sam with an amused ¢ 
sion. 
“Tf I was, I’d wear better clothes,” Sia bit 
makes lots of money, the doctor does.” 
_“ You’d better learn the business, my young frig er 
“J guess I will, if he'll learn me,” said Sam. 
pay better than standin’ here, givin’ away Par ms 
“ Don’t that pay? ” 
. “Not very well,” said Sam. “I only get ten 
hundred.” sabe 
“Can you pay your board out of that?” . 
“No; but I make commission, besides,” said ig 


Leddy: i 
-- “Tf you’d gone upstairs, and had uc coms. ) 
3 doctor—would have given me a quarter.” 

_ “Would he, really?” i 
wiere Ge he would. Hadn’t you better gor i 


an you to lose by me. fle sa ae Ee 
same from his vest pocket, and giving it to | 
that just as well as if I had gone up?” — 
“Thank you, sir. You’re a. oentionin: 
Do you come by here often?” = 
His new acquaintance laughed. | “Every 
er eey i ‘but i don’t ane ney, oda Se) 
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_* Well, here’s luck,” thought Sam, “I like this business | 

_ pretty well. Pve made sixty cents already, and the doctor’s 

goin’ to pay me ten cents more, That’ll buy me a good, 
square dinner, and take me to the theater besides,” 

So Sam continued distributing his circulars. Some into 
whose hands they were thrust did not appear to be suit- 
ably grateful; and, though on the lookout for a customer, 
he did not succeed in finding any, till by good luck the 

~ Jast circular was placed in the hands of a man who was 
’ in search of just the relief which it promised. 
“ Where is Dr. Graham’s office?’ he inquired. 
' “Right upstairs, No. 10,” said Sam eagerly. ‘ You 
\ just follow me, I'll show you.” : 
“TT think I can find it without you,” said the other 0) 
« Oh, I can go up just as well as not,” said Sam, who | 
had a special object, as we know, in serving as guide. 
| -* Very well. Go ahead, and I will follow you.” 
_ Upstairs went Sam, the new patient following him. 
P ae Pye brought another,’’ said Salm, as he burst into the 
office. f 
The Bat though glad of another patient, was rather 
' vexed at the’style of Sam’s announcement. 
Very well,” he said. “Sit down there, till I hace lei- 
‘sure to attend to you.” m 
© All right, sir,” said Sam, sitting down on the aide 
in the outer office, and taking up the morning “ Herald.” 
Dn twenty minutes the patient departed, relieved. — . 
“Now,” said Dr. Graham, addressing Sam, *T have — 


another.” I was very much mortified.” 
_ © What shall I say then?” asked Sam. : ay 
| “You needn’t say anything, except ‘ This is Dr. Gia) aN 
ham, sin?” : 
Sas Very wi » said Sam, “ T'll remember. How much did 
i di ae ut a Lanwal a fe SS 


something to say to you. When you bring in a patient 
“again, don’t break out as you did just now: ‘ I’ve brought ent 


dollars.” 
“ How much are you going to give me?) 
“There’s thirty cents.” 
“T think Ill go and get some dinner, now, 
“Will you want me to-morrow?” . 
“Tve been thinking,” said the. doctor, «that 
engage you as my office boy.” 
“ What would I have to do?” sad 
“Stay in the office when I am away, and 
circulars when I want you to.” a 
“‘ How much will you pay me?” 
“Three dollars a week.” f 
*“ And commission, too?” 
“No; we'll say jig dollars without 


“Now, Pil go to dinner.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE YOUNG DOCTOR 


Tue fact that he had obtained a place gave Sam a new 
sense of importance. Having drifted ‘about the city. 
_ streets for six months, never knowing in the morning 
where his meals were to come from during the day, or 
_ whether he was to have any, it was pleasant to think that 
a he was to have regular wages. He presented himself in 
Vi aes season the next morning. 
He was waiting outside when the doctor arrived. 
_ * So you are on hand,” said Dr. Graham. 
“oY és, sir.’ 
“By the way, what is your name?” 
Sam Barker.” 
_ “Very well, Sam, come upstairs with me.’ 
Sam followed the doctor to his office. 


ey yes. | 
_ “Where do you buy your clothes? ” he asked. 


from the country.” 
“They seem to be considerably the worse for wear. In 


o oe ae ee doesn’t do credit to’ my establish: t 


ie 6 T do look rather ae » said Sam; “ but I hayen’t 
“got enough money to buy any new clothes.” 


syereh ate ebay 


% 


» “JT haven’t bought any,” said Sam. “I bone these 


_ “T haye.a son two years older than you. He may have 
‘ some old clothes that would suit you. I'll have a bundle | 
j es up and i an down to the office to-morrow. Tee 


The doctor surveyed his peste assistant with critical 
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“ Thank you, sir,” said Sam. QU 4) Ta 

The doctor kept his promise, and the next a false nil 
was enabled to throw aside his rags, and attire himself in| 
a neat gray suit, which considerably improved his nite ian i: 
appearance. 

* Now,” said-the doctor, “ I would suggest that a — 
more attention to washing would be of advantage ta, yous 

* All right, sir; Ill remember.” if 

Sam scrubbed himself to a considerable degree of 2 n= 
ness, and combed his hair. The ultimate result of ts 

was a very creditable-looking office boy. f 

“ Now,” said the doctor, “I expect you to be 1 ; 
to my interests.” ae 

Sam readily promised this. Already he foment 
ing anticipations of learning the business, and s1 go 
“the doctor; or, at any rate, being admitted to partnership 
at some future day. 

Several weeks passed by. Considering his 
course of life, Sam acquitted himself very well. F 
_ the office in the morning, swept it out, and got 
before the doctor arrived. “During the day he re 
rands, distributed circulars, in fact, made himself € 
ally useful. The doctor was rather irregular in ¢ 
in the morning, so that Sam was sometimes o 
for him two or three hours. One morning, w 
at his ease reading the paper, os was aroused. by 
‘at the door. 
He arose and opened it. 

i “Ts the doctor me ” asked a young. man 
ins) epaction.: 

-) % Flasn’t come ek ” sida Sam. .“ Would. you | 
him? ” 
i “TI would thin. He's the man that cures 

LF he? 99 t 


he 


Hf res” ad Sam. 66 he? s ha best corn 
ig iy CH En pe Wie 
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Thin Tve come te the ah place, sure.” 
“ Haye you got one?” 
*T’ve got a murtherin’ big one. It almost kills me.” 
“ Step in and wait for the doctor. He will be in soon.” 
“Tm im a great hurry,”’ said the young man. “It’s 2 
_ porter I am in a store downtown, and I can’t stay long. 
- How much does the doctor charge? ” 
“A dollar for each corn.” 
“Oh, murder! does he now? ” 
Hi “Tsn’t it worth that? ” 
| “Ts a mighty big price to pay.” 
f You see,” said Sam, “he’s a famous doctor ; that’s 
Ke hae he charges so much.” | 
~> “JT don’t care for that at all. I’m a poor man, and it’s 
ey hard on me payin’ that much.” 
| Here an idea struck Sam. He had often witnessed the 
. doctor's operations, and to his inexperienced mind they 
seemed easy enough to perform, Why couldn’t he operate 
a little on his own account before the doctor came? By so 
doing he would make a little money, and if successful he 
would have a future source of revenue, as patents often 
came when he was alone. 


_ Are you now? So you’re the young doctor?” 
ieee Yes,” said Sam. 
_ © Then it’s a mighty young doctor ye are.’ est 
Wai | know it,” said Sam. “‘ Pve learnt the oy of Dr. 
Issel Kae : 
“Do you work at it much?” asked ‘the Badan) A 
“Yes,” said Sam, “ when the doctor’s away. I aint ag 
good as he is,” he admitted, candidly, “ and that is why I~ 
Hane cheaper. a i 

; aX You work cheaper, do. yer?” 


Bee es,” said Sam, “1° ane oe half ae se 
+ a ar pen CE: 


-“T’m the doctor’s ere taphy he commenced. i.) ete) 


ments he did so awkwardly. He lacked that 
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* And do you think you could cure me?” 

* Of course I could,” said Sam confidently, 

“Then go ahead,” said the Irishman, in a fit o 
less confidence which he was destined to repent. 

“ Sit down there,” said Sam, pointing out the pe 
chair. ; 5 

The patient obeyed. ry 

“ Now take off your boots. You don’t think I e ‘go is 
ing to cut through the boot, do you?” Me Coe 

He was obeyed. : bie, ; or) 

Sam began to fumble among the sharp instratneeieny an 

* What are you goin’ to do? ” asked the patient, rather ie 
alarmed, ) 

“Oh, don’t be afraid,” said Sam. “ You won't feel it” i 

“Won't feel the knife? ” 24 

“No, I am going to put on some liquid th take 
away the fecling.” oe 

“Shure you ought to know,” said the patient, 

fidence returning. 
“Of course I do,” said Sam. 

“ Now sit’ still.” 

Thus far Sam was perfectly self-possessed. — 
about his preparations with an air that rds v 
patient. But the difficulty was to come. 

Things which look easy often are found di 
attempted. When Sam began to wield the do 


_ touch which can only be acquired by prac 
- result was tragical. The knife slipped, infl 
gash, and causing a quick flow of blood. 
|“ Oh, murder, I’m kilt !?? exclaimed the terr 
bounding to his feet, and rushing frantically 
i room. “Pm latin’ to death.” Vatu 
“Sam was almost equally frightened. | He to 
- knife in his. hand, panic-stricken. 
be: bi ie a - for es I will! ee 
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Dennis O’Brien, clutching the wounded member. ‘ Oh, why 
did I ever come to a boy doctor? Oh, whirra, whirra! ” 
“J didn’t mean to do it,” said Sam, Fetiened, 

- “You'll be hanged for killin? me, bad ’cess to you. Go 

for a doctor, quick.” 

_ Almost out of his wits, Sam was about to obey, when, 

as he opened the door, he confronted his employer. Under 

ordinary circumstances he would have been sorry to have 
“him come in so soon. Now he was glad. } 
“ What’s the meaning of all this?” asked Dr. Graham, 
surveying with astonishment the Irishman prancing around 
the office, and Sam’s scared face. 
/ “He’s kilt me, doctor,” said Dennis, groaning. 
Pee muet. Who?” 
) “The young doctor, shuré.” 
Wt cn wos daer:”? 
>. *"That’s the one,’? said Mr. O’Brien, noe to Sam. 
 “ He’s cut my toe off, and I’m bladin’ to death.” Ps 
abate What does this mean, Sam?” said the doctor sternly 
“He was in a hurry,’’ stammered Sam, “and I didn’t 
want him to go away, so I thought Id try to cure him, but 
the knife slipped, and a 
~ “Vii attend to your case afterward. Sit down, sir.’ 
© Will I die? ”? asked Dennis lugubriously. | 
“No danger now. You might, if I hadn’t come just a 
‘as I did.” 
‘Matters were soon remedied, and Dennis went away re- 
Hieved, well satisfied because the doctor declined, under the ee 
i “ances, to receive any fee. tl 


do you mean by such work as this? ’’ 

_ “TI thought I could do it,” said Sam, abashed. 
on J ought to turn you away for this.” 

_ It was only a mistake,” said Sam. NUR a 
~ “Tt came near being a very serious mistake. What 
would vend ate done if had not come justasI did?” 


pa se Sam,” said the doctor, after he had gone, “ what _ 
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* I don’t know,” said Sam. 
“ Never touch my instruments 
discharge > you at once; that is, 


Sam felt that he had got off easily, and ¢ 
to set up again as doctor on his own ¢ 


- CHAPTER: XXIII . 


SAM FALLS INTO BAD COMPANY 


Fora time matters went on smoothly. Sam was abashed 
_ by the result of his experiment, and discouraged from 
kp “making another. He felt that he had a good place. Liv- 
' img chiefly at the lodging house, his expenses were small, 
' and four dollars a week were ample to meet them. There 
/ was one thing he missed, however—the freedom to roam. 
about the streets at will. He felt this the more when the _ 
| pleasant spring weather came on. ‘There were times when 
he got sick of the close confinement, and longed to leave ; 
- the office. | 
Tt was a bright morning in May when Dr. Graham 
called from the inner office: 
eu Sam! 2? 
oe What, sir?” 
Do you know the way to Brooklyn? a 
ne Wes, 810.7? 
ne “i want you to go over there for me.’ 
AN right, sir.” - aS 
It may be explained that Dr. Gui on the first a ef 


house about a mile from Fulton Ferry.” 
Sis a want you to go to my house,” said the doctor, “ No. 
i Street, and carry this letter to my wife.” 

as ; ‘ en sin? 
Raney ee forge ot entirely to eave: her some money to.meet a 
et bill; but if you go at once it will reach her in time. - ack ie 
ie ‘Tu ae you the the address on a card.” By, m 


a 


y May, had moved oyer to Brooklyn, and was occupying a ‘ 
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“all right, a NG i ae 

“ Here is a quarter. It will pay your car ‘fs 

the ferry both ways. Now, mind you come, bac 

as you can.” 4 ok RG 
This Sam readily promised. He was glad to get 

for the morning, as he calculated that the e 

would take him nearly, or quite, three hours. He 

car and got out at the Astor House. On his Pe 


Nolan. 
“How are you, Sam?” said Jim. 
“ Tiptop!” answered Sam. 


now? ” 
“No,” asiswered Sam, with sheer’ an impor 
recA in an office.” * 
“How much do you get?” 
MA \* Four dollars 4 week.” “os tan 
on) Se Dhat's good. How'd you get ith?) >) aim 
ety ae ‘Oh, the doctor took a fancy to me, and bal 
come.” 
“You're in luck. So you're with a done 
 “Ves—Dr. Graham. He’s a corn doctor. 
std Where deos he hang out?” 
“No, — Broadway,” 
*Do you have much to do?” 
Not very much.”” 


sd pig do. you come ‘down hore, heat" 
“ 


af Yes? « said son sading ott 
ie wari) 


you pea ie ee, ees Les 
‘Sam t took the etter n | 


AES oe 
fg 
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The latter held it up to the light, and tried to look in- 
side. Fortune favored his efforts. The envelope was im- 
perfectly fastened, and came open. 
~ © There, Jim,” fad Sam, “ now see what you’ve done.” 
i “Tet’s look inside, and see how much sae there is,’ 
- . suggested Jim. 
ne Sam hesitated. 
* Tt won’t do any harm to look at it,” said the tempter. 
© That’s so,” said Sam. 
| He accordingly drew out the inclosure, and disclosed 
' two ten-dollar bills. 
|: Jim’s eyes sparkled with greed. ; 
“Twenty dollars!” he exclaimed. “What a lot of 
' good that would do us!” 
_ Sam’s principles were not firm, but he had a good vs 
' and the temptation was not as strong as in Jim’s case; so. 
he answered: “ Maybe it would, but it ain’t ours.” 
Jim fastened his little black eyes on Sam con 
Tt might be,” he answered. | 
_ How could it be?” 
You could keep it.” 
| “The doctor’d find it out.” We 
_ © Tell him somebody hooked it out of yous Sa ta 
- wouldn’t know.” ue 
~ Sam shook his head. | 
Ve bak 4 pint goin’ to lose a good place just for that,” he 
said. ath a 
3 Think what a lot of ‘likes you could de for ten dol- 
7 lars,” urged Jim. RR Aa 
a Sy Twenty, you mean.” 
© That’s ten apiece, isn’t it?” 
“Oh, you want some, do you?” inquired Sam. 
“Yes: I'll take it from you, and then give you back 
ie. half.s So ifll be me that stole it. They can’t no nothin? — 
_ to you. Come, Pll go over to Brooklyn with yous and then e 
Hh ree can. tens oP as ere ie * 


€ 
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ae 
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On board the boat Jim renewed his persuasions, nd 
finally Sam yielded. 
“Tm afraid the doctor Il think I took it,” he said. 
‘* No matter! He can’t prove nothin’.” 
* We'll find it hard to change the bills.” Spas 
“No, we won’t. T’ll tell you where to go, Can i z,: 
play billiards?” Bey eee 
* No; but I’d like to learn.” a aD : 
“TI know, and I’ll learn you. There’s a saloon orate a 
Brooklyn where we can go and have a game. We'll pay Pei 
out of one of the bills.” ater 
Now Sam had long wanted to learn the game of es y 
liards, and this seemed a good opportunity. Perhaps — 
this consideration as much as any determined him to e aR 
with his friend’s proposal. When, therefore, they ha A ay 
reached the Brooklyn side, instead of taking the trolley 
cars to Dr. Graham’s house, Sam followed his com 
to a low billiard saloon not far away. 
There were four tables, one. of which only was ¢ ed 
_for it was too, early. On one side of the room was a bar 
behind which stood a man in his shirt-sleeves. hah ai 
Well, boys, what do you want?” he asked. 
ES We want a table,” said Jim. “ We’re goin’ at 
game.” 
The man in the shirt-sleeves produced from i 
_ the counter a green pasteboard box, hinges 
billiard balls. 
- “What table will you have? ” he asked. 
i “ This one here,” said Jim, leading the way to 
thest from the door. 
aaa ss N OW take a cue, Sam,” he said.) We'll have ‘ 
game.” Dy! 
© You must tell me how to ans , 
y  Oh, Pi learn you.” | 
' Jim was not a very skillful iplaveet a4 ie k 
‘ thing of the game, and under his instruction 


t 


ae week 
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- some progress, being able to make a shot now and then. 
| He was very much pleased with the game, and determined 
Bal to devote his spare earnings to this form of recreation 
| hereafter. When the game was ended, a full hour had 
assed. ret 
* I didn’t think it was so late,” said Sam, starting. “I 
fis ohne have to go.” 
“Go and pay for the game first.” 
** You ought to pay half.” 
* No; 1 beat. The one that loses the game has to pay.” 
“Of course you beat. It was my first game.” 
___ * Never mind. You'll soon play as well as I, and then — 
» ‘I shall have to pay half the time.” 
— “Do you think I'll improve? ” 
Of course you will. We'll play again to-night.” | 
) i «6 Here: p92 
“No, in New York. Ill show you a good saloon in — 
OGhatiam Street.” i 
' Sam stepped up to the counter. 
_ “How much do you want?” he asked. 
- Sixty cents.” 
_ “It’s only twenty-five cents a game,” said Jim Nolan. 


: call it fifty cents.” | 
~ Sam produced the ten-dollar bill, and received in retina i 
“nine dollars and a half. The clerk was rather surprised 


_ was none of his business. What he cared for most was 
to get paid for the billiards. So Sam, who had felt a 
- jittle AAeY. about ote te the money, was more at his) 
ease, Sy Cen 
‘i («We had a iehad game, didn’t wee? aid Ta vai 
_ “Yes,” said Sam. Nie ANEMONE OL 
“And you did bully for the first time, I couldn't play — 
. 80 stihl a first Eo en a CRIS 


_ “Your game was longer than two ordinary ones. hae i 


at a boy presenting so large a bill. He suspected that 
_ it was not come by honestly; but, as he argued, that — 
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Sam felt flattered by this compliment ina 
panion. 
“Now I must go back,” he said. — ;) 
“Til go along "hash with you. But we'll 
first. I want to change my bill, too.” 
“Why didn’t you do it in the billiard s 
had a bar there? ” 
“They might suspect something if both 
tens, Here’s a place close by. Come in here.” 
Jim led the way into a drinking saloon, and | 
lowed. i 
“Tt’s my treat,” said Jim. ‘ What’ll you har 
“ What are you goin’ to take? ” me 
* A whisky punch.” 
“T’ll take one, too.” 
“Two whisky punches, and mind you make | 
said Jim. om 
He tossed avian his: glass, bub Eis Sank a 
Jim paid for the drinks, and bs went a 
etredt, 


ue >>) CHAPTER XXIV 
SAM'S EXCUSES: 


Sam was not used to liquor, and was more easily affected _ 
than most. When he got out into the street his head spun 
' round, and he staggered. His companion observed it. 
“Why, you don’t mean to say yer tight, Sam?” he 
koe pausing and looking at him. 

» “I don’t know what it is,” said Sam, “ but I feel queer.” 
“ Kinder light in the head, and shaky in the legs?” 
*Yes, that’s the way I feel.” | 

+ “Then you’re drunk.” — Nea 
>“ Drunk!” ejaculated Sam, rather frightened, for he ak 
was still unsophisticated compared with his companion. 


on one whisky punch, ” added Jim rather sss ie ie 
ae 

8 6 was strong,” oF Sam, by way of apology, lean 
ng against a lamp post for support. 
“It was stiffish,” said Jim. “I always take em so.’ 
“ And don’t you feel it at all?” queried Sam. _ 
“Not‘a bit,” said Jim decidedly. “I ain’t a baby.” 


‘spirit. “Only I ain’t used to it.” 


without gettin’ tight,” anid Jim proudly. bs | tell ‘you, aN 
I’ve got a strong stomach.” GS 
ish i ike taken the drink, a aa Sam. . Whea: oa 
aie an » hour or r bo.” NES 


Shr he eat aS 


* Just so. I say, you must be a chicken to get Baht re) 


** Nor I either,” said Sam, with a spark of his ageus> |. : 


« ‘Why, I could take three glasses, one after the other, aN 
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“T can’t go back to the doctor this way. 
I’ve been drinkin’. I wish I could lie down soi 
“Till tell you what. Come round to ‘the fei 
You can sit down there till you feel better.” 
“ Give me your arm, Jim. I’m light-headed.” 
With Jim’s assistance Sam made his way to 
Ferry, but instead of going over in the next t 
leaned back in his seat in the waiting room, and 
Jim walked about on the pier, his hands in his 
with an independent air. He felt happy and pro 
Never before in his life, probably, had he had 
money in his possession. Some men with a hundi 
sand dollars would have felt poorer than Jim 7 
dollars and a half. ey : ‘i 
By and by Sam felt enough better to start on his h mn 
ward journey. Jim agreed to accompany him as 
the New York side, ' { 
“J don’t know what the doctor will say Rai: 
out the money is gone,” said Sam soberly. 
“You just tell pore it was stolen’ from you. 
pocket. e . 
_ Suppose he Hose believe it?.” 
“ Be can’t prove nothin’.” 
“He might search me.” One a 
~ “So he might,” said Jim. “ Pll tell aie 7 
better do.” ait 
6 * What? LL vaNS . ay 
“ Just give me the money me keep for yo 
searches you, he won't, find it? 
If dim expected this suggestion to be ac 
 dervalued Sam’s shrewdness, That young 
| knocked about the streets eight months for. 
Ne a) eens) not,”” said Sam ae buitoen 
Bea wouldn’t find it if you took it.” 
Ue Vio: don’t Vea me a rca do coup? ; 
offended. A! 
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“Tt looks as if we was both thieves,” said Sam candidly. 
“You needn’t talk so loud,’ said Jim hurriedly. 
_ “ There’s no use in tellin’ everybody that I see. I don’t 
want the money, only, if the old man finds it, don’t blame 
me.” . 
+ “You needn’t be mad, Jim,” said Sam. “Dll need the 
money myself. I guess I’ll have to hide it.” 
- “Do you wear stockin’s? ”? asked Jim. 
Yes; don’t you? ” 
“Not in warm, weather. They. ain’t no me They. 
- ~ only get dirty. But if you wear “em, that’s the place to 
hide the money.” 
» “2 guess you’re right,” said Sam. “I wouldn’t have 
thought of it. Where can I do it?” 
/ |“ Wait till we’re on the New York side. You can. 
"sit down on one of the piers and do it. Nobody’ll sce 
F yo ou.’ \ 


nets: |“ There is some use in stockin’ s,” said Jim reflectively. 
(“tf I was in your place, I wouldn’t know where to stow | 
) away the money. Where are you goin’ now?” | 
“Pl have to go back,” said Sam. “I’ve been a Teas: 
time already. nh Se cient 
““Pm going to: Bee some dinner,” said Jim. a! 
aN haven’t. got time,” said Sam. “ Besides, I don’t feel. 
80 hungry as usual. I guess it’s the drink I took.’ 


with | an air of superiority. 
Sam took the cars home. Knowing what he did, it wah Sis 
_ with an uncomfortable feeling that he ascended the aay ee 
it entered the presence of Dr. Graham. . 
The doctor looked ‘angry. IAC 
ai “What made you so longi iat (To demanded en 
Hn Did-you find the house?’ as 
No,” answered Sam, wishing | that. his embarrassing eee 
ae cee ns were, ie over. Ne es - 0, I didn’t.” i qa 


Sam thought this good advice, and decided to follow it.) 


Tt don’t take away my. appetite,” said his companion, na 


“You didn’t find the ede 4 ‘inte the ctor, i 
angry surprise. “ Why didn’t you?” = — 
“J thought it wasn’t any use,” staosneriae Sain! Hs i 
Wasn't any ,use!” repeated the chiropodist. ns 
plain yourself, sir, at once.” a fs 
_* As long as I hadn’t got the letter,” proceeded Sam. 
Now the secret was out. & 
_ “What did you do with the letter?” demanded Dn if; 
Graham suspiciously. ete ee Be ie 
I lost it.” : mA 
“Lost it! How could you lose it? “Didn't you ‘sane ie 
_ there was money in it?” ” said his eaplorsts mes any: 
~ and disturbed. 
“ Yes, sir; you said so.” 


eal? ai 
Weis L was, siry that’ is, teida to the, But. ie was. er . 
| Who could steal the letter unless. he knew. be), : 

~ gontained money? od ies Bek 
© That’s it, sir. I ought not to Bare told anybc 

“ Sit down, and tell me all about ‘it, or. it wi bos he 
worse for you,” said the doctor, 
“Now for it!” ee ey Sam. 


yin’ a ater with, money in it. I took it it ou 
Pocket and showed it to him.” ane 
-©¥You had no business to do. it? as 
“No one but a fool would show a money 
oy stole at, did her) 2) 1 
Be Oh,’ Beet said Sam hastily. 3 
ne Who was it, then? * » Don be 
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: Niied, ates enol a thing ; but he ‘must have stole the let 


ap 3) oid 

“ What wake you think so?” 

*“He got out only two or three minutes afterward, and 
it wasn’t long after that that I missed the letter.” 

* What did you do?” 
«i stopped the car, and went back. Jim went idk 
along with me. We looked all round, tryin’ to find the 
man, but we couldn’t.” 
“Of course, you couldn’t,” growled the doen “ Did 

you think he would stay till you came up?” 
No, sir, That is, I didn’t know what to think. I 
i felt so bad about losing the money,” said Sam. artfully. 
Now this story. was on the whole very well got up. It 


ae did not do credit to Sam’s principles, but it did do credit 


to his powers of invention. It might be true. There are 
such men as pickpockets to be found riding in our city 
| cars, as possibly some of my readers may have occasion 
to know. As yet Dr. Graham did not doubt the story of 
his young assistant. Sam came very near getting off 


 scot-free, 


“But for your carelessness this money would nob Wave 
been lost,’ said his employer. “ You ought to make up — 
the loss to me.” aot ek 

“T haven’t got any money,” said Sam. TOG: 

“A sudden thought came to Dr. Graham. “ Empty eRe 

brad he said. 


ip “How lucky I hat the bills in my stocking,” thought : 


“He turned out his pockets, disclosing fifty cents. It. 


was aks eed Fomerrow pie weekly wages would Fos. san) 


due. 
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“Td starve to death,” said San in lam 
be able to buy anything to eat.” 

“J can keep back part of your sala 
employer. “It is only proper that your 
your negligence.” a 

At this moment a friend of ‘the doctor’ 
office. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked. 

Dr. Graham explained briefly. 

“ Perhaps,” said the visitor, ? can throw 
upon your loss.” 

“You! How?” a 

I happened to be coming over oe B 
since on the same boat ving that youn § 
said quietly. 

Sam turned pale. There was som 
tone that frightened him. . 


CHAPTER Samet 
BROUGHT TO JUSTICE 


By would have been glad to leave ae office, but he ew 
» that to ask would be to subject him to increased suspicion. 
Besides, the stranger might not be intending to accuse 


o 


a ‘Dr. “Graham’s attention was excited, and he oneal 
“Do you know anything of this matter, Mr. Clement?” 


believe he addressed as Jim. I heard them talk, being in © 
the next seat, about money, and something was said about 
concealment. My curiosity was aroused, and I made up 
‘my mind to follow them after they left the boat.” 
(“He knows all about it,” thought Sam. “I wish I 
hadn’t come back.” 


: 


spoke. “You followed the boys? ” ) 
“Yes. They made their way to the end of a pier, 
tance, concealed some bills in them, and afterward drew 
ae een onestly | come by they wouldn’t have been so _ : 
: aa the doctor, sternly, “‘ what have you to say _ 

a eee money,” ‘stasnméred Sam. 


Nha ae a put it in your stockings for? ak An es 
‘ Hee ee 


- *¥es, doctor. As I said, I was on board the Brooklyn | 
ferry with this young man and a friend of his, whom IT 


Go on,” said Dr. Graham, eyeing Sam sternly ashe 


here this young man of yours slipped off his stockings, 
and, as well as I could tell, for I was watching ata dis- 


-on again. It struck me at once that if the money | a 
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"REL oat: 


“ Jim told me how dangerous it was. i carry 
in my pocket, loose. So, as I hadn’t any pose By 
put it in my stockings.” 

be Very, probable, indeed. Suppose you we off” Rhine 
stockings.” 
Sam had decided objections to this; but he saw that i 
would be of no use to urge them, ane slowly nd ee die iY: 
__antly complied. re 
* Now put in your hand, and take out oe meaty 
Sam did so. 
The doctor counted the bills. Ay 
“Here are only nine dollars,” he iit 5 “Take out 
‘the rest.” 
There isn’t any more,” said Sam. ee 
“Don’t attempt to deceive me,” said. his “employer 
_ sternly. 
_. “ There isn’t any more,” persisted Said: 0a 
you don’t believe it, you may look yourself.” ~ : 
Dr. Graham did so, and found the statement omelet ue 
_ “here were twenty dollars in the letter,” a 
sternly. “ What has become of the other eleven? ” Kf 
_ There was no use in persisting in denial 1 
es Sam made a virtue of necessity, ii 
“Jim got half the sepa’ he confessed, 
Who's Jim?” eg 
© Jim Nolan.” bene 
How came he to et half the money? 
it a him? 4 ae 


we 


=" 
FP ay ae 


f 


% 


_ give away ey tess ID yee 
that Jim had given was bad dvs W. 


6 I ret know how rT came to Bie itt 
was: ‘na who vey me cue ing the x 
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heey Tadine. companion. “So you gave him ten dol- 
lars? tLe Ae Ns 
© Yes, sir.” | } | 
: “Did you spend any of the money?” asked Dr. Gra- 
Woe Ves, sir.” 

 @In what way?” 
«rT went in with Jim and played a game be billiards.” 
“Paying for the game with my poy “i 
Ro wess sit. & 

é What else? ” i 
_ Jim took me into a “intaleh a Wlas and treated me 
to a whisky punch.” ‘ 

bh ‘Also with my money, I suppose.” ea 
«“ Yes, sir; he wanted to get the ten-dollar bill coe 4 
“ Was thie 4 in Brooklyn or New York? de Havin 


‘Upon my. word, very well planned. Ne you expected — 
to ee your story about having sor ian sama uf 


vt,” implored tuning pale; «Pil ee a 


ae have the Abate)? said the dpveak dey. 
ask my advice,” said Mr. Clement, “I will 
suspect, this Jim is the worse boy of the We Sie 
Bot ten dollars of yous moneys aoe as 
sir.” : .! Me 

“mean to let. him i it? sani 


raisin get the rest b, ioe ned WOR 
oe 


Ret name. ‘The superintendent af the News “ 


boys? Lodging nat could Me put | 
track. Besides, your boy here can help you.” ie let 
“I don’t know but you are right.” i ee cat gid 
* Sam,” said Mr. Clement, “ are you By iaive,, to elp — 
Dr. Grahem get back his money? ” | ice ange 5a 
J don’t like to get Jim into a HN, ‘goad Sam. 
pay “It scems he’s got you into a scrape. It a 
-. chance of escaping being sent to Blackwell's I 
Will Jim be sent there?” 
-)). “'Dhat depends on the doctor. If ee Mier ‘sate 
back what he has of the money you gave him, and a 
to give back the rest as soon as fe earns it, a br 
doctor will let him off.” iy 
rape Then Til do what I can,” Mer Saini 


Tab: 
ve 


mine dollars; also the four I was to have faa you. 
morrow. If I get back the full amount from your con- 
federate, I will pay you the difference. | ai how can 

you get at this Jim?” i 


this office with you. If He don’t come he silt be 
and I will have no mercy upon him. If 3 
to play me false, the same fate awaits een | 
Don’t be afraid, * said Sam. hie Mad coine we back, 
é Brent ff Be a ; 

© Do you think he wil? ” asked ae 
ie we Mr. Clement. 
Nake Hor for he knows at woulda’ be safe 


| ting on one of ae steps e the 
ar. He had the’ air of a ge 


iG Vagina 
; He did Os see cae tin the ieees called aw whe name. 7 


“ Where’d you come from, Sam? ” he asked anit 
2 Ng the office.” 


Ta looked. - now. 
“He an oe te maaan me, does ed he 


ee tote. mean! a) NET i “You'd ought to be 3 

med to tell on a friend.” 

Thad to. There was a chap—a friend of the doctor’s 

hat was on the boat, and heard us talkin’ about the 
He followed us, and saw me stuff the OnE 

stockin’. i% . 

J indulged in a profane ejaculation. 

ee i ee to do about it? he eS 


ibe 


ol Heh aay ae of escaping Gah the ones 
ave declined calling on Dr. Graham; but of © 
; ee ie snes Indeed, he was. not 
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poten lees cheerful than before, he: accompanied 
esas he offlees 7 (7 7, en Lary: 
NDR Nid EM Ast ag boy? y "paled the Paes, sgn am 
- companion attentively. BY: ie 
* Yes, sir.” i 
“JT am glad to see you, young sie ay the d | 
dryly. “Suppose we settle money waters feet ei 
- How much have you left? ” me ae aa 
Jim drew out eight dollars in bills. | 
“So far 80 good. You owe me two dollars.” 
PUN ea Bit.) hs 
“J won’t ask for your note of hand. “Pm | 
- couldn’t negotiate it; but I expect you to pay me 
‘the balance by installments. If bie: I shall Kaan 
to lay hold of you.” é 
on Jim had. nothing to say. 
Hk Now you’ can go. Sam, you can stay? Pts 
oe “I suppose he’s goin’ i send me off, ¥ thought 


¢ 


iets ‘and I will pay you ius balanced 
ati that, I think we had better part comp eas K 
a B little too enterprising for me.” 

Sam made no’ ci aadeijeme In haiti he had 


Nanieny ra Wetue to his old life again. “The, boii 
_ therefore, he retired from professional” life, and, 


lebtedness, he would be entitled foe two dollars 
i ihe was held. ee the feb of fe 
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| PIPKIN’s DINING ROOMS AN 
y a a dull day with the succubana es uy 
siness may be. The bootblacks lose least, but if 

be unpropitious their earnings are erat: On | 

_ day the Newsboys’ Lodge is a great resource. Tes 
ll that a boy actually needs—lodging and two @ ‘ 
-for the small sum of eighteen cents, and in cases” 
will trust boys to that amount. i 
rally had recourse to this hold on finding ki 
a a situation. He had enough to pay his ex 


Desaka ‘tin to look for js If He ‘ 
tle capital he might have set up as a new 
ck, but five cents can hardly be considered suff- 
capital for either of these lines of business. ‘Credit. 
next best thing to capital, ‘but Sam had no credit. 
that out, after an ineffectual Fas to borrow _ 


Faleut “The name of thi’ peace on youn, 
William Clark, Ne sans known anon hae me 
7 il. 


anh a Siac a oie: Keane : 
> said Bill. ee te ani for? ? 
in business.” 


ve “What business?” 
© Evenin’ papers.” VRS his 
_ “ Haven’t you got no stamps? a 


oj Nig NO eo 

> © What have you been doin’? ” 

© Pye been in an office.” 

Why didn’t you stay? ” . 
ith The. boss thought he woulaite aka me ‘no. % 
_“T see,” said Bill, nodding. — « You got bis, ah 

“Not exactly.” 

aig Same thing.” i) by ie 
“ Will you lend me the money? “neat 
Ae: “Td never get it back Bean) 
“Yes, you would.” 
I dunno about that. Where'd you \ get money to 
me back ¢ 7 ; 
G*e- he aks owes me two dalle” ay 
“ Gos don’t he pay you?” — 


are: 


+ 


. Fiat dant my fault. 4 mee goin’ ? to lose n 
for you. You can save like I es 
as units no utilis 


i aed Dining | Rooms a ee i ‘ 


} I wish T was o waiter,” hs fhonehe “They have alk) 's 
_ they want to eat every day.” nie 
will be seen that Sam’s ambition was not a ane one.) 
then he was practical enough to see that three square 
sa day are more to be desired than empty fame. 3 
As he was standing at the window a man from within’ 
me to the door, Being without a hat, Sam supposed 
vally connected with the restaurant, as, indeed he was. 
am drew back, supposing that ne was to be sent off. But a 
‘ ne was mistaken, 


oy n er uF the restaurant who addressed our here, 
Sa ‘approached, wondering. 
re you had dinner?” 


answer in the aye was equally prompt. 
; ene haven't any money, hey? ” hae 
” said Sam. |“ Wonder how he found out? van 


No; us wouldn't do. You haven't had experience. ny 


Mug said Sam ‘eagerly. Na Tre done that hes ao 


Chk eit 
Bh He hoped that a preliminary dinner wound 4 
a, but Mr. Pipkin was not in the habit of — 
adva ce, and . perhaps, he was right. He ~ 
I 1 irculars, about the same size 
ed them to Sam. : 
new saloon,” he said, _ and I wan 
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tis ltanite the: patronage of the eine Stand ters ad 
distribute them to the passersby.” . 
** All right,” said Sam. “* When wall you give me some f 
dinner? ” re 
“Tn about an hour. This is the time when ope : 
generally dine, and I want to catch as many as I can.” 
Sam read one of the circulars rapidly. 
fat is the way it read: 


* PIPKIN’S DINING-ROOMS, - 


Cheapness of Prices. 
ae sonia and you will be sure to come again.” 


BYE ao Fis) dye et Pm goin’ to come once, and T’ll call again if. 
Jet me,” said Sam to himself. 
In about an hour he was called in. The customers 1 
se thinned out, but there were a few at the aia 


: room. 
“Now, then,” said the waiter, i hang a 
and tell us what you want.” 


“ All out. Try again,” was he laconic pets 
~* Roast chicken.” una : 
* That’s all out, too.” Bite se ag 
Sam looked ved ne iat 
fe Oyster stew.” 

tert All ont.” 
Is everything out? ON 
« No; there’s some roast veal, nes woe 
“T don’t like hash,” said Baa, decidedly 
your veal, and oe See jd pelecoey and 
nd butter. Sag te it! 


kin’s Dining Rooms. ang 


J bet The aed Pve a right to it. I’ve earned ny 4 
meee at.” 
es he had ordered were brought, and he at- 
with vigor. Then he called for a second 


r customers all had healthy appetites to- 
“Bring on something or Her ied 
ough of it.? 
pie was set before him, and suite 3 
tried to get a second plate, but his _ 
uccessful. He was given to under- 
itled to only one plate, and was forced 
table not Mee gu pines: 


eka: CHAPTER XXVII 


si CONCLUSION 


Sam did not retain his new position eee) H Ben hes | 
he was dismissed. ‘Though no reason was a the 
proprietor probably thought it better to engage a b 
with a smaller appetite. But Sam was by no nie 
couraged. He was more self-reliant ne bbe . 


bing along somehow. If he could not ‘veal 
could black boots. ‘If wholly, without capital, 
haunt the neighborhood of the he ein peck a 
asa can shige ageenmg 


tn eek oe week, his pecs Ticobnus of. his | 
became more Macbook and he could: eel 


Work’ ce was at this time that tae unexp 
push Deacon eae a jaa Se ‘the 


i Conelusion i OES 


* he reflected. “ How easy Tiwae tools ia! A didn’t dy 
rant nothin’ about life then. How sick I was when I | 
noked my first cigar! Now, I can smoke half a dozen, 
one after the other, only I can’t raise the stamps to buy 
%em. How I fooled the deacon, though!” and Sam — 
Jaughed in hearty enjoyment of the joke. “I wonder | 
t he'll say of me when he gets back.” | 
am need his hands deep down into his HoCeaye A 


he debts nor assets. He had only daily recur- ; | 
nee and these he was not always able to sup- 


was ae ine abut, eel: for alee to re 
, when he felt a little hand slip into his, and heard a 
I ice pee: “Take me home. I’m lost.” 


name aint Sobnny it’s sania said one llth 


want to go, home.” 
0) shall,” said Sam goodbnaturdly, é “if, you'll 


, you now? a "asked Bertie. - 


ESO ty | Conclusion — i 


“fT thought you did,” said Bertie, Aisappointed “Er 
“want to go home to mamma.’ 
Sam was puzzled. 
“‘ How did you come to be lost?” he asked. ! 
“JT went over with Marie—that’s the nurse—and when 
she was talking with another nurse, I went to play. Then 
I couldn’t find her, and I’m so frightened.” ae 
* Don’t be frightened, Bertie,” said Sam gently ; for 
*his heart was drawn to the little fellow. “I guess TU 
find your home. Let me guess. Do you live im tobi ony 'nt 
Street? ” 
Bertie shook hjs head. Abad, ae. 
“ Where were you pleyingt ome Ps ik 
“Tn the park.” Bees yee 
“It must be Union Park,” pes Sam. 1 A Hh 
An idea struck him. He went into a neighboring drug- 
gist’s, and, asking for a directory, turned to the list of 
- Daltons. There was only one living near Union Park; 
_ this one lived on Fourteenth Street, between Sixth and 
- Seventh Avenues. Sam decided to take the child into: 
_ this street, and see if he recognized it. The experiment 
proved successful. Arrived in oe sbnkie. the child cried 
I a MOONY 7° Ne Colt aed 
«This is where I ee a Penta ie ak Y HY 
~ “Can you find the house? ” ees at 
“Yes; it’s right on,” said Beran) ae 
In brick, Sam took Bertie home. He foul oie! 
in Pes distress. ‘The nurse had returned, and di 


“The mother clasped ea ronal i ae geile 3 | ar 
Then beg thug 
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BN. * Oh, it’s nothing,” said Sam. ‘I was afraid at first 
' I eouldn’t find where he lived; but he told me what his 
name was, and I looked in the directory.” 
_ Mrs. Dalton saw that Sam was ragged, and her grateful 
- heart prompted her to do something for him. 
_ “Have you any place?” she asked. 
* No,” said Sam. 
* Wouldn’t you like one? ” 
/) * Yes, I should,” said Sam promptly. “ It’s hard work 
- getting a living about the streets.” 

**Tt must be,” said the lady, with sympathy. “ Have | 
i ha no friends? ” 
“ None, except poor boys like I am, 
“You have been kind to my ie Bertie, and I 
| want to do something to show my gratitude. With- 
~ out you, I shudder to think what might have become of 

him,” 


any Nobody’d hurt a little chap like him,” said Sam. 
“They might steal him,” said Mrs. Dalton. “Have 
"you had any dinner? ” 
No, ma’am.” 
_ “Come into the house. Maggie, see that this boy has a 
od meal. Take care of him till Mr. Dalton comes home. 
hen I will see what can be done for him.” 
All right, mum.” 
Sam had no objections to this arrangement. He was 
never at a loss for an appetite, and the prospect was an 
attractive one. He made himself at home in the kitchen, 
yhere his rescue of little Bertie and the evident favor of | 
Dalton made him the recipient of much attention. 
t that he was in luck for once in his life, and was 
d of it when; on the arrival of Mr. Dalton, he _ 
red the post of errand boy at five dollars a week, — 
present of five dollars in advance. He asked no — 
ie for consideration, but accepted at once. 
ony ey report for service to-morrow morning,’ * said | 


ite” 
“I know where it is,” said Sam. 
Sam’s chance had come. He was 
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THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL 
June 17, 1775 


pa action, which took place about two months after the Battle 
' of Lexington, though resulting in the physical defeat of the Ameri- 
' ans, proved for them a moral victory. As at Lexington and Concord, 
the colonial soldiers showed that they were prepared to stand their 
ound in defence of the cause which called them to arms, and Bue 
Jill became a watchword of the Revolution. 
_. The immediate occasion of this battle was the necessity, as seen 
by the British general, Gage, of driving the Americans from an emi-_ 
_ Bence commanding Boston. This elevation was one of several hills 
on insula just north of the town and running out into the: 
Bi Mevhek Ie was the intention of the Americans to seize and forti 
' Bunker Hill, but for’ some unexplained reason they took Breed’s Hi 
much aioe Boston, and there the battle was mainly fought. Breed’ 3 
Hill is now usually called Bunker Hill, and upon it stands the 
bee Bunker H Hill monument. 


_ are by British writers of the time when the battle was fought, and | 
vik eine is a ss of thi agreement among authorities that each is a ‘oatdants 
oe. event, yi 


op , _ BY JOHN H. JESSE 


Bs Lahoud 11 p.m., on June 1th, a dot aciinient oh abuue He 
* thousand men, who had previously joined together — 


rant of the town.) This brigade was composed chiefly of 
usbandmen, who wore no uniform and who were armed 


person selected to command them on this daring service 
Ret One of the ihe of Hons soil of ate anectts, William aN 
| 159 May Eu Manta HE eer 


The two descriptions of the battle which follow. this introduction’ ak 
“are somewhat different, but one of them supplements the other, they | 


_ im prayer, ascended silently and stealthily a part of nt 
(tthe heights known as Bunker Hill, situated within can- - 
non range of Boston and Hoaoauding a view of every | 


with fowling-pieces only, unequipped with bayonets. 'The “ | 


: a5 i) TE OO POR OU TS Ot Po ee oe 
diy UP ae fs Me) Ve FX “ \ as Ay 
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> 


Prescott, of Pepperell, ‘the colonel as a "Middlesex regi- — 
ment of militia, Preceded by two sergeants bearing dark — 
lanterns and accompanied by his friends, Colonel rine 
+ and Judge Winthrop, the gallant Prescott, ¢ 
oi resolutely led the way to the heights. Those who f wed 
him were not unworthy of their leader. 
It was half-past eleven before the engineers cota 
drawing the lines of the redoubt. As the first sod was 
being upturned the clocks of Boston struck twelve. — More : 
than once during the night—which happened to be a 
beautifully calm and starry one—Colonel Prescott de- 
scended to the shore, where the sounds of the British sen- — 
tinels walking their rounds and their exclamations aN lly 
“ All’s well!” as they relieved guard satisfied him that 
they entertained no suspicion of what was passing above 
_ their heads. Before daybreak the Americans had thrown — 
up an intrenchment which extended from the Mystic] ona A 
to a redoubt on their left. The astonishment of Gage, 
when on the following morning he found this impor 
_ site in the hands of the enemy, may be convened 
Obviously not a moment was to be lost in attempti: 
dislodge them; and accordingly a detachment ur 
f eral owe, was at once ordered on this critical 
In the meantime, a heavy: cannonade, first of all” 
the Lively (sloop-of-war) and afterwards from a b 
> of heavy guns from Copp’s Hill in Boston was. 
upon the Americans. Exposed to a storm of shot 
shell, unaccustomed ‘as they also were to face an 
fire, they nevertheless pursued their operations V 
calm courage of veteran soldiers. af 
a Late in the oy when ‘the ae 


: ao waited in vain. for provisions and, i 
ae of a few ee to tail thet: Ther was a 
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example never failed to restore confidence. Prescott of 


Pepperell, instilling resolution into. his followers by the 
contempt which he manifested for danger and amid the 
hottest of the British fire, delivering his orders with the 
same serenity as if on parade. 

It was after 3 p.m. when General Howe’s detachment 
of about two thousand men landed at Charlestown 
and formed for the attack. Prescott’s instructions 
to his men as the British approached were brief. “* The 
redcoats,’” he said, “ will never reach the redoubt if you 


_ withhold your fire till I give the order and do not shoot 
' over their heads.”. In ascending the hill under the protec- 


tion of a heavy cannonade, the British infantry advanced 
to within a few yards of the enemy’s works, when Prescott © 
gave the word “Fire!” So promptly, and effectually 


_ were his orders obeyed that nearly the whole front rank 


‘of the British fell. Volley after volley was now opened 
upon them, till even the bravest began to waver and fall 


_ back; some in spite of the threats and entreaties of their _ 


officers retreating to the boats. 
- Many minutes elapsed before the British troops were 


‘rallied and returned to the attack, exposed to the burning 


sun, encumbered with knapsacks containing provisions for 


_ three days, clambering over rails and hedges, and led 


“against men who were fighting from behind intrenchments — 


and constantly receiving reénforcements by hundreds— 


few soldiers but British infantry would have renewed the 


- conflict. They advanced to the charge; again, when 


Bia within five or six rods of the redoubt, the same tremendous 


discharge of musketry opened and in spite of many heroic . 


le of gallantry set by their officers, they retreated 
in disorder. 

_ By this time the grenadiers and light infantry had bat 
Wee Jourths of their men; some companies had only 


Toca or nine left, one or two had less. When . S 


ti Os ania looked from their intrenchments the 


Almost in a moment, in spite of a second volley as de- 


Tuy ., at 7% The See Ei See PPR ge OG ae ae 
i ‘ ‘ "he Ne 


Hay 
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ground was covered with the wounded and dead. — 
According to an American who was present, “the dead 
lay as thick as sheep in a fold.” General Howe was left — 
almost alone. Nearly every officer of his staff had been — 
killed or wounded. The Americans, who have done jus- 
tice to his gallantry, remarked that, conspicuous in his 
general officers’ uniform, it was a marvel that he eseaped — 
unhurt. He retired with the stern resolve of a hero to ~ 
rally his men—to return and vanquish. 
_ The third and last attack by General Howe upon he) 
-enemy’s intrenchments was taken after a longer interval — 
than the previous one. This interval was employed by Pres- — i 
cott in addressing words of confidence and exhortation to — 
his followers, to which their cheers returned an enthusias- i 
tic response. General Howe, in the meantime, by disen~ — 
cumbering his men of their knapsacks, and of eel 
British artillery into play to rake the interior of the 
ican breastwork had enhanced his chances _of Success. a 
Li 
- 


their enemies were close upon them; once more yard ‘ 
deadly fire was poured down upon the advancing royalists. _ 
at, Again on their part there was a struggle, a pause, be in- 
_. dication of wavering, but it was only momentary. On- © 
ward and headlong dashed the British infantry with ; ‘ae 
heroic devotion never surpassed i in the annals of chivalry. 


ei structive as the first, the ditch was isk and there ar ne 


bran Of Che. ffiyetopad | reaeete three capt 8 
: i moment they stood on the parapet ‘were. ‘shot 


The English infantry continued to nom 
flinging themselves among the American mi 
met them meh a i aeanieies oy to thelr 0 own. | i 
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der of the latter was by this time nearly exhausted and 
they endeavored to force back their assailants with the 
butt-ends of their muskets.. But the British bayonets 
Ne carried all before them. Then, when further resistance 
was: evidently fruitless the heroic Prescott gaye the order 
to retire. From the nature of the ground it was more a 

> flight than a retreat. Many of the Americans leaping 
” over the walls of the parapet attempted to fight their way 
' through the British troops; while the majority endeav- 
red to escape by the narrow entrance to the redoubt. In 

"consequence of the fugitives being thus huddled together 
‘the slaughter became terrific. 
af “ Nothing,” writes a young British officer, who was en- 
“gaged in the mélée, “could be more shocking than the 
carnage that followed the storming of this work. We 
tumbled over the dead to get at the living who were 
crowding out of the gap of the redoubt in order to form 
uel the defences which they had prepared to cover their 
“retreat.” Prescott was one of the last to quit the scene 
of slaughter. 

That night the British intrenched themselves on the 
heights. Their loss in killed and wounded was ten hun- 
dred fifty-four. According to the American account their 
was one hundred forty-five killed and three hundred 
ae of. their six pieces of artillery, is lost 


AY tee ti a ta tau, ‘that the caloicts oul 
with fi steadiness and courage which might render, 
cee le of coping with the disciplined troops of the 
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BY JAMES GRAHAME 


About the latter part of May part of the RPS 
_ ordered from Great Britain arrived at Boston, Te 
_ British generals, Howe, Burgoyne and Clinton, whose 
havior in the preceding war had gained them great repu- | 
tation, arrived about the same time. General he 
pared for acting with more decision, but before he 
ceeded to extremities, he issued a proclamation, 
forth the alternative of peace or war. He offered 


it 


in the King’s name, to all who should lay | down their arms 4 


i and return to their occupation, excepting from the 
of that pardon “Samuel Adams and John Hancock, wh 
offences were said to be of too flagitious a nature to 
-. of any other consideration than that of condign 
ment.” By this proclamation it was also declared 
age the courts of judicature were shut, martial law 
- take place till a due course of justice should be A 
lished. f 
It was supposed that this proclaniatiaeas was. a prelu 
_ to hostilities; and preparations were accordingly made 
the Americans. Bunker Hill, at the entrance of the 
insula of Charlestown, was so situated as to make py 
session a matter of great consequence to either 
_ tending parties. Orders were therefore issued 
| provincial commanders, that a detachment of | 
- men should intrench upon this height. — By 
take, Breed’s Hill situated nearer Boston, was 
for the intrenchments instead of Bunker Hill. 
 vincials proceeded to Breed’s Hill and be 
and the dawn of the morning they had throwr 
redoubt about eight rods square, They aye 
found silence that they were not heard b 
board their vessels, though very nea 
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eir Pupaation from the sight. of the works on the. 

- of the 17th, began an incessant firing upon them. 

The provincials bore this with firmness and continued 
labor till they had thrown up a small breastwork extend- _ 
trom the east side of the redoubt to the bottom of the 
As this eminence overlooked Boston, General Gage 
ded to drive the provincials from it. About noon 
detached Major General Howe and Brigadier-General | 
with the flower of his army, consisting of ten com- 

3 of the grenadiers and ten of light infantry, with — 
artillery, to effect this business. These troops landed 
ton’s Point and formed after landing, but remained 
position till they were reénforced by a second de- 
t of light infantry and grenadier companies; a, 
ittalion of land forces and a battalion of marines, mak- 
nearly three thousand men. 

pa troops formed i in two lines and advanced 


j 


“While the British were une, they, re- 
orders to burn Charlestown. These were not given. 
ase a were e fired upon from the houses in that or AN 


es pecan as were nok on pea The hills : 
the adjacent ame which afforded a safe Maint Sale 


Pen ihe honor. BY the British army caused. hee, 
high in the breasts of many; while others with: 
ibilities, sorrowed for the liberties of a growing — 
{The eee moved on poNeue The SRR 


; The secudh. ae the Cone fire was so in- 
nd did so ae precio that the ‘orale s foe 
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retreated in disorder. Their officers rallied re but | 
they returned to the attack with great reluctance. The 
Americans again reserved their fire till their adversaries 
were near and then put them a second time to flight. 
General Howe and the officers redoubled their exertions — 
and were again successful’ in organizing a third attack, — 
though the soldiers displayed great aversion to gomg on. — 
By this time the powder of the Americans began to fail — ; 
and they were not able to keep up the same brisk fire. mn 
The British then brought some cannon to bear, which _ | 
raked the inside of the breastwork. The fire fic the 
_ ships, batteries, and field artillery, was redou the , 
soldiers in the rear were goaded on by their officers. The Me 
redoubt was attacked on three sides at once. Under east 
ee circumstances a retreat from it was ordered, but the pro- 
_. -vineials delayed so long and made resistance with their | 

_ discharged muskets as clubs that the King’s val ba eal 
had easily mounted the works half filled the red 


it was piven up. a 


ae tale the American line in ane They 
_ the most undaunted courage, but met with: an Op} 
_ which called for great exertions. The provine ane: 
served their fire till their adversaries were near, ang) hen i 
_.- discharged it upon the light infantry in an incessant 
_ stream and with so true an aim that it quickly. thinned 
their ranks. The engagement was kept up on both sides | 
_ with great resolution. The persevering exertions 
King’s troops could not compel the Americans to 
till they observed that their main body had defo s 
‘This, when begun, exposed them to new dangers 
could not be effected but by marching over © 
Neck, which was raked by the shot of the Gl: 
of-var) and of two cee batteries, The 


Vege of a aad o ay 


ond: om to receive one. The loss of the Pea ae v 
‘the spirits of the Americans and the great loss 
produced the same effect upon the British, There } 


er one in ae short engagement. 
The oss OF the British was one thousand ifs 


tru ive ho Bolich offwers As this affair of a il : 
Nie ut—the work of a few hours. None of tha’) 
ials in this engagement were riflemen, but they were 

d marksmen. ‘The dexterity which, by long habit, 
id acquired in hitting beasts, birds and marks, was 
yplied to the destruction of British officers. 
of ‘those who were near the person of General 
. either killed or wounded; but the General, one 
greatly exposed, was unhurt. "The light infantry 
enadiers lost three-fourths of their men. Of one 
only five, and of another only fourteen, escaped. 
ted resistance of the Americans wiped ; away 


‘The spirited | conduct of the Britis 
ined coee shine but Whe fear aie 
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were entitled to a large share oe pe ‘for ee the | 
most exertions of their adversaries necessary to dislodge 
them from lines which were the work of a single 
The Americans lost five pieces of cannon. Their killed 
was one hundred thirty-nine; their wounded and missing, 
three hundred fourteen. Thirty of the former fell into 
the hands of the conquerors. They particularly pe sia 
the death of General Warren. To the purest pa * 
and most undaunted hravery he added the virtues of do- 
‘mestic life, the eloquence of an accomplished orator and 
the wisdom of an able statesman. Only a regard for the 
liberty of his country induced him to oppose the fescue 
of Government. a iptate A 
trade, did not discourage the promaciele Tt eae re- 
sentment and execration, but not any disposition to sub- 
' mit. Such was the high-strung state of the public mind 
and so great the indifference to property when put in 
competition with liberty, that military co 
though they distressed and impoverished, had no tendency 
to subdue the colonists. Such means might ‘suffice in 
the Old World, but were not effectual in the New,, lle 
_ the war was undertaken, not for a change of sonst 
ie but. for securing essential rights. _ Rana ante 
The action at Breed’s Hill, or Bunker Hil as it has 
since been commonly called, produced many and bp: 
Ai portant aserg ume It taught the British. 80 muc 


ane were retarded cus a Jeaniton! that asted a wile campaign 
to little purpose. It added to the confidence of the a 
jeans in their own abilities. It inspired some of the 
_ ing members of Congress with such high ideas ¢ 
" might be done by militia, that it was long before the 
. uae to: ie establishment of a pies aii army. 
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